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d NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—= 


E latest telegrams from India are published in the Daily 

News and Standard, and are both of October 3rd. According 
to the former, which is dated Kussowlee, the nearest station to 
Simla, and consists of a single line, the ‘‘ movement against Cabul 
will take place immediately.” According, however, to the latter, 
d this “movement ” is only the movement through the Bolan and 
Quettah on Candahar, of which we have spoken elsewhere, though 
it may be supported by a second movement up to the entrance of 
the Khyber. This correspondent, who is at Simla, expresses a 











of belief that the Afghan Sirdars are friendly to England, and that 
Shere Ali may be resisted from within, a result of our threats 
ni which will enable us to “‘ impose any terms we please.” This ex- 
pectation is evidently very strong in Lord Lytton’s councils, and 


ty arises from the confidence placed in the reports of exiles and 
men at variance with Shere Ali. Such men hear every whisper 
of discontent, and in every country are apt to believe that dis- 
content means mutiny. It is, we fear, under an illusory hope 
ie that Lord Lytton is pushing on to Candahar. 





= It is not absolutely certain that even this much will be 
attempted. The Premier, for some unexplained reason, possibly 
from fear of a division within the Government, has abstained 
hitherto from calling a Cabinet Council. One, however, has 
been called for to-day, and its decision will probably clear 
e away a little of the haze. There are signs that it will 
h be a weak one. The Times has been “ inspired ” through- 
| out, and on Friday it hinted in the clearest way that 
while the Candahar movement is to go on, Shere Ali is to be 
allowed to apologise, and that the design of annexing Afghanistan 
has been definitively abandoned. It has even the coolness to 





8 asert that the Ameer’s independence never was threatened,—a 
y bit of contempt for the history of yesterday which we should only 

’ baveexpected from the Premier. If the Times’ article foreshadows 
sg the policy of the Government, then we are to risk war byan advance 


beyond Quettah, in order to obtain an empty form of words from 
8 & potentate demi-officially described as ‘‘a morose barbarian.” 
He is no more a barbarian than the Sultan, though he is a danger- 
0 ous hypochondriac ; and if an apology is accepted after we have 
tatered Candahar, all India will pronounce the Ameer once more 
Tictorious, 


Rumours have been afloat all the week, and have been openly 
mentioned in the Daily News, of further dissensions in the Cabinet. 
0 It is probable that they have as yet little foundation, for no 
Cabinet Minister has as yet emphatically declared them to be 
wtrue,—the statement which, under this Government, regularly 
precedes a secession. The form of the rumours, however, is that 
Lord Salisbury is vexed, and Sir Stafford Northcote miserable. 

¢ former is evidently not hearty in his approval of the Afghan 
war, or Lord Lytton would not have published the indiscreet appeal 
t him contained in the Times telegram from Calcutta of Monday 
®’nnight ; and the latter never can forget that his duty is not to 
‘quander, but to protect the revenue, and that his master in finance 
Sts opposite him. With a bill to pay which has been postponed 


and with a “‘ Black Friday ” visibly at hand, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is a weary man. He, we may feel certain, does not 
want to find, what he must find, a loan for India, much less a 
loan to enable the Pashas to pretend to begin reforms in Asia 
Minor. Even the cheapness of bread, though it keeps the people 
quiet, isa burden to him. If corn were only dear, the country 
gentlemen would vote contentedly ; but now even they feel the 
pressure, and grow irritably conscious that there are compensa- 
tions in submitting to Mr. Gladstone. He does harass “‘ interests,” 
and he does not hate the Ritualists, but he does make surpluses. 
Poor Sir Stafford, who at heart likes sound finance, who has a 
sense of humour which bunkum affronts, and who knows that he 
could fill the Treasury if they would only let him, must feel as if 
revolt would be a relief. 





A very great failure has occurred. On Wednesday the City of Glas- 
gow Bank closed its doors, with liabilities variously estimated at from 
ten to fourteen millions sterling, and assets of, it is feared, four mil- 
lions less, much even of the property available being locked up for 
years. Nearly siz millions sterling is believed to have been lent to 
four or five firms in the India and Colonial trade, and the man- 
agement generally is stated to have been of the most unsafe de- 
scription. The last dividend, for example, was twelve per cent., 
and the £100 shares on the day of failure stood at 236. From the 
few facts hitherto known, we should judge that the out-turn would 
be decidedly bad. The depositors will all be paid, of course, 
by the slow ruin of the shareholders, among whom there 
is actually a Bank; but the failure scatters misery over the 
West of Scotland. The City Editors are doing their best, 
perhaps rightly, to prevent panic, but there can be no 
doubt that the blow to commerce will be most severe, that 
the India trade in particular will be terribly hit, and that 
we may next week be in the midst of a monetary crisis. So much 
capital has been drained away from many trades, that if another 
similar revelation is made, we shall see great firms bringing each 
other down like a house of cards. Panic is most unwise, but a 
little more caution and a little less deliberate lying would tend 
very much to public confidence. Some of the statements made 
to reassure the public about this bank were ment discreditable. 





The principle of dualism in the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
is being strained. The Austrians being’victorious in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and the Convention having fallen through, 
the annexation of the two provinces in reality, if not in 
form, has become certain, and the Hungarians are exceedingly 
discontented. They fear that the change will inccease Slav powe- 
within the monarchy, are indignant that the new possession is not 
made Hungarian, and are suspicious that the Enperor intends 
to extend his sway still further South. The Hungarian Minister 
of Finance, Herr Szell, has accordingly declared that he can no 
longer be responsible for expenses, and has tendered his resigna- 
tion, which has been accepted. The resignation of Herr Tisza, 
the Premier, has also been offered, and it is possible 
that the Emperor-King may be compelled to govern 
for a time with a Ministry taken from the miuority. It is 
more probable, however, that a compromise will be made, the 
new provinces being governed as an appanage, on the Tuscan 
precedent. There is no probability whatever that the Hapsburgs 
will abandon their acquisition, and as the Hungarians do not 
wish to risk a coup d'état with the Army in movement and 
Germany unfavourable, it is probable that they will angrily 
consent to some arrangement. Otherwise, the Emperor will 
be compelled to octroyer a new electoral law, civing to the 
Slavs their natural preponderance in Hungary, and Magyar 
ascendancy, which has of late become unfavourable to the liberties 
of Eastern Europe, will be a thing of the past. 


It is difficult to pity a Sultan, but torture should not be fi. 
flicted even on Abdul Hamid. That unfortunate Prince, 





from Session to Session, with new taxes to propose, including a 
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who only wants to be let alone, and to scrape up what 
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revenue he may, and to spend it happily on the Seraglio 
—buying twelve new Circassians at once in Batoum, just 
before the surrender—is exposed just now to a new 
and ghastly form of oppression. Sir Austen Layard is aware 
that if he cannot secure some rights or other in Asia Minor, 
his failure will be manifest to the British public, and is accord- 
ingly threatening the Pashas and their master as no Russian 
Ambassador ever did. He actually demanded and obtained from 
the Sultan on Tuesday an interview of five hours! If any one will 
just picture to himself the gentle but weak and irascible monarch, a 
thorough Asiatic, bred in the Seraglio, accustomed to be amused, 
and ignorant as a fish, as he endured Sir Austen Layard, objur- 
gating, expostulating, and arguing from noon till five, with no 
interval for repose, he will conceive of a misery such as Dante 
never imagined and Gustave Doré never sketched. No wonder 
the Sultan dreams of a Russian alliance, and listens to advisers 
who tell him to reject English offers unconditionally, and reign as 
best he can, with some chance of occasional respite from the 
exhausting boredom of the West. Sydney Smith’s horrible 
suggestion of being preached to death by wild curates is 
a joke to this, which would of itself explain the sort of irritated 
horror with which the British Embassy begins to be regarded in 
Constantinople. 


The Whitehall Review publishes a letter from the Ameer of 
Afghanistan to the Sultan, dated January 19th, 1878, which it 
declares to be authentic, and which certainly looksso. In it Shere 
Ali, after praying God to guard the residence of the centre of Islam 
from the invasions of the enemy, warns the Sultan that the English 
‘s willingly desert the basis of friendship and candour,” and states 
that all his efforts are directed to keep them at a distance. “The 
Russians possess as much energy as the English, and always sur- 
pass them when it is a question of good-faith.” I know well that 
‘¢ your Highness did not approve of what I said in my last, that the 
friendship of the English was only a word—a word written on ice; 
but now your Highness has been able to convince yourself by 
your own experience how little reliance there is to be placed in 
their friendship, and you see that the English always abandon 
their friends in their misfortune to their fate.” ‘Confident in 
their power, they have always acted in an arrogant and 
disdainful manner.” He therefore advises the Sultan to “ reject 
alliance with England, and come to an understanding with 
Russia.” It is curious to note how completely Shere Ali agrees 
with Continental politicians that England is specially perfide. 
What is it in our conduct that gives that impression,—our talk 
about our * interests,” or our habit of always getting something 
out of every imbroglio ? 





The Albanian League has completely thrown off the authority 
of the Sultan. The leaders have organised a militia of 45,000 
men, and demand that the three districts of Scutari, Kossovo, 
and Janina should be formed into one province, to be 
governed by Albanian Committees, elected by universal suffrage. 
They say they will not give up Podgoritza to the Montenegrins, 
or yield in any way to Austria, and fears are entertained for the 
safety of the Austrian Consulate at Scutari. The effect of this 
uprising will be to compel Prince Nikita to come to some definite 
arrangement either with Austria or Italy, probably the former. 
With 50,000 weapons of precision, he and his Montenegrins, 
aided by the Miridites, or Catholic Albanians, and the Suliotes, or 
Greek Albanians, will be quite able to restore order to Albania, 
and perhaps to include the Albanians among his subjects. They 
are very brave and fanatic, but they cannot hope to maintain a 
complete independence against Austria, Greece, and Montenegro 
alike. 

Lord Lawrence has published in the Times a letter distinctly 
denying that we ought to go to war with Afghanistan. He maintains 
that we have consistently allowed the Ameer to refuse to permit 
us to senda Mission to Cabul. In 1857, Dost Mahommed refused, 
alleging that the Mission would only create difficulties, and we 
accepted his excuses. In 1869, the present Ameer affirmed the 
same policy, and we again accepted it; and in 1876 it is under- 
stood that he rejected the same request from Sir Lewis Pelly. 
Lord Lawrence thinks his conduct very natural, remembering 
what the Burnes Mission brought on his country, and urges the 
Government to accept an apology, instead of involving the 
country in a war, “ which in the meantime would utterly ruin the 
finances of India.” He prefers the old policy, which was to bear 
with the Afghans as long as possible, to show them by concilia- 
tion that our interests are identical, and not to think “that we 
can force our policy on them without their taking offence at our 


conduct.” Lord Lawrence’s letter is a wise one, though, art 
is compelled to dictate, it is a little disjointed, but he has f, aa 
the main point, If his advice is followed, how is Lord Batws™ 
field to represent to his Sovereign:that she is the most pow re 
of Empresses, and to the people that but for him, they would be 
in endless scrapes ? 





The German Government have accepted most of the modi 
tions introduced into the Anti-Socialist Bill, but will 
hard to enlarge the limit of time fixed by the Committee, 
would greatly prefer that no limit at all should be fixed, but wil 
consent to five years, a8 a compromise. It is believed that the 
Bill will be passed on these terms, the resistance of the National 
Liberals being disorganised by a fear lest Prince Bismarck should 
come to terms with the Ultramontanes. Evenas modified, the Bi 
is a grave interference with German liberty. It enables the Execy. 
tive practically to suppress the discussion of any form of Sogj 
except through books, and to punish any propagandigm a 
that form of opinion at discretion. A mass meeting ig 
support of a Poor Law becomes illegal, and a hand.by 
asking subscriptions for the poor of a village—made poor, aay, by 
the conscription—is a proscribed document. Socialism must ngy 
propagate itself, as slander does, in whispers; and ag Usual, 
whispers will circulate more rapidly than any paper. The exeep. 
tion made in favour of electoral meetings is very curiong, It 
resembles the Indian version of Lord Campbell’s Act against 
obscene representations, which declared the Act inapplicable to any 
religious book, or “‘ any representation outside or inside any plagg 
of worship.” If Socialism is so dangerously wicked, it should no 
be preached with impunity in the most important of all meetings, 


When next we hear a little truth from Constantinople, it wil 
be found, we suspect, that the Pashas have very nearly killed the 
goose with the goldeneggs. Sir E. Hornby, in common with mot 
Englishmen, believes that a large sum is flowing into the Turkish 
Treasury ; but we suspect that what with anticipations, plunder, 
and the poverty of Asia Minor, very little is getting there. The 
Palace gets its money, about £150,000 a month, and we suppos 
Pashas and Generals are paid, but nobody else is. The soldier 
are all in arrears, receiving only a few paper piastres, the civil 
officials live as they can, and the purveyors receive only paper, 
which is falling day by day. So deep is the discontent caused by 
this last trouble, that it threatens revolution, and the Sultanis 
s@ excited about it, that he urges plan after plan for withdrawing 
the paper money, each more impracticable than another. The 
latest was to issue bonds at 3 per cent., and force the 
holders of paper to take them in exchange, a plan which, 
as the interest will never be paid and the bonds are only 
promises, would have been equivalent to declaring the currency 
valueless. To retire the paper currency, it is absolutely necessaryto 
buy the notes at some price, and the Treasury has not the money, 
not even a million or two with which to begin. The very sources a 
credit and wealth have, in fact, been destroyed, and the Ottoman 
Government, like the ancien régime in France, is in danger of 
dying, like any other insolvent concern, of want of petty cash. 
If the fall goes so far that the caimés will no longer buy bread, 
the Turk, patient as he is, is certain to revolt, and certain, ia 
revolting, to shed blood. Could not the Sultan sell his fleet, or 
put a province or two up to auction, or dispose of a few islands 
by private contract? Crete would give something for itself, and 
we dare say the Duke of Sutherland would buy Samos, with 
sovereign rights; while the Order of Jesus might find money to 
make a new Paraguay of Rhodes. 





The eighteenth Church Congress was opened at Sheffield on 
Tuesday, under the presidency of the Archbishop of York, who 
gave a moderate address, faintly tinged with Evangelicalism. The 





most original thought in his speech was one which he did not 
work out,—that Church Congresses, which influence by impressioy, 
and not by legislation, enable the world to know the mind of the 
Church, which, like the mind of the nation, differs from th 
mind of any party in it. If that were actually the case, these 
Congresses would be invaluable, but then can the Archbishop 
prove his postulate? Do we know, from anything said or done in 
Sheffield, the general drift of the opinion, or even of the deciding 
will, of the 20,000 clergymen and millions of laymen who make 
up the English Church? If we do, we may dispense with 
a reformed Convocation; but it seems to us that it is just 
because we do not, because we are always hearing @ party, 
and never the Church as a living organism, that a reform in Con- 
vocation is so needed. We know what the Church has said ia 
times past, but to know what it is saying now, still more, to know 
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jpwante to say, is nearly impossible. The nearest approach 

it says is the weekly issue of the Guardian, but even there 

men shut one’s ears to the endless contention of elerieal 
one 


etter-writers. 
was only one discussion in the Congress upon the amount 
influence which should be allowed to laymen in the Church, 
put it was noteworthy. Mr. H. Stephenson, J.P., of Sheffield, read 
strongly advocating the establishment of Parish Councils, 

direct control over innovations in the conduct of the services, 
this view was upheld by every speaker who uttered an 
n, except Mr. Beresford Hope and the Rev. Mr. Barker, of 
West Cowes. Mr. Hope held that the Council was only asked 
for a8 8 spy OD the parson—rather a remarkable opinion for a 
Member of Parliament. Is Mr. Beresford Hope elected as a spy 
on Government ? Mr. Barker's objection was more real,—that the 
Couneil would diminish the responsibility of the incumbent to 
bis bishop and to the law. A suggestion was made that the 
Council should be voluntary, but it was shown that it would then 
be nominated by the incumbent, and we may add, gradually 
become a sort of distilled essence of busybodyism. No one spoke 
of the grand difficulty of electing such a Council, probably 
ecatise every one assumed that it would be elected by Church 


members. 


Lord Carnarvon gave a striking address at Saltaire on Tuesday 
to the Salt Schools, nominally on education, really upon the 
cations which training imparts for the just understanding 
of politics. His leading point was that the cardinal condition of 
intelligent interest in politics was to value truth, to look upon 
honesty as the best policy, and to despise intrigue in public life 
aswe do in private. ‘‘ Intrigue never answers.” ‘TI have known 
a diplomatist, ranking as high in modern politics as any man 
living, who in the whole course of his career has made this his 
invariable rule,—that he never would, even in the minutest 
matters, swerve one single hair’s-breadth from that which he be- 
lieved to be absolute and actual truth ; and over and over again he 
hastoldme that he has found, notonly satisfaction to his conscience, 
butalsothatit was by far the most politiccourse that he could take.” 
That lesson is required, for ‘‘the majority in every country like 
truth very much when it is upon their side,” and just now, “ though 
there is much latitude of opinion, there is also much impatience 
of contradiction.” Lord Carnarvon believed, with Bacon, that 
though mixing truth with falsehood might sometimes for a moment 
make things easier, still it was like mixing an alloy with metal,— 
the metal was debased. It is a pity the Ministry were not pre- 
sent, as the audience once or twice, by its laughter, suggested they 
were. 





with 





Sir Charles Reed’s annual review of the operations of the 
London School Board, given on Wednesday, shows that the 
means of education has not yet overtaken the numbers of London 
children. There are 614,857 children who ought. to be taught, 
and of these 278,923 are provided for by voluntary effort, and 
186,468 by the Board, so that 465,391 can receive an education. 
The Board intend immediately to bring their supply up to 
240,000 school ‘‘ places,” thus leaving still 100,000 children 
unprovided for. The great difficulty is to enforce attendance, 
which seldom exceeds 75 per cent. of the number on the rolls; 
but something must be allowed for involuntary absence, and the 
Willingness to attend increases every year. Something seems to 
be meeded in the way of rewards for good-conduct, regular 
attendance being made an indispensable condition, and alto- 
gether ‘the notion of reward is too much forgotten. One would 
hope that, as time goes on, the public round each school will 
supply a few prizes, rewards of assiduity, and scholarships, for 
Which last the Board express great thankfulness. Every such re- 
ward becomes an object of ambition to hundreds, and creates a 
tone in work which gradually becomes contagious. 





The confusion in Cyprus has become so serious, that the Queen, 
by Order in Council, has appointed Sir Garnet Wolseley High 
missioner and Commander-in-Chief in the Island, and has 
constituted a Legislative Council, consisting of the said Sir 
uet, and from four to eight nominees, half of whom must be 

. This Council, subject to her Majesty’s veto, will have 

full legislative powers, these being, moreover, conferred on the 
Commissioner on emergent occasions, even when act- | 


The Queen is there only a tributary vassal of the Sultan, under a 
lease, which Russia, by the Treaty, has the power to terminate. 
It may be said the Sultan has delegated his own legislative 
authority, as in the case of the Khedive, but will the Courts 
uphold that proposition? Sir Garnet Wolseley may find, unless 
an Act of Parliament is passed for his protection, as it ought to 
be, that he is liable to damages, or even to criminal proceedings, 
for enforcing island laws against Englishmen or foreign subjects. 


Professor Garrod, in his introductory leeture at King’s College 
Hospital, on the opening of the Medical Session, offered one 
singularly suggestive question to the Faculty. In almost every 
country there are complaints from which the natives do not suffer, 
but strangers or immigrants do. Consequently, as the climatic 
conditions are equal for all, some liability must in the course of 
ages have been weeded out by the early death of those liable. 
And what is it that is weeded out? What structural change, 
for example, has exempted the Negro on the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina from the effects of the malaria which so grievously 
prostrates or kills the visitor? Clearly, if we could find that 
out, we might also find out the method of inducing such change, 
and learn, as it were, to inoculate men against the effect of 
climate. We actually do that, in fact, already in dangerously 
malarious districts, like the delta of the Amazon or the West- 
African coast; where quinine, which was discovered by accident, 
gives to the visitor the immunity which the native has obtained 
by ‘‘acclimatisation,”—that is, the killing-out of those liable to 
die from the bad air. 





The Revenue Return of the United Kingdom for the quarter 
ending on the 30th ult. bears witness to a continued depression 
of prosperity under those heads which always are the most sensi- 
tive,—Customs and Excise. In both there has been a falling-off, 
which makes the present return lower than that for any of the last 
eight quarters, the new figures being, under Customs £4,626,000, 
and under Excise £5,508,000, as against £4,670,000and £5,547 ,000 
respectively, in the corresponding quarters of last year. The net 
increase for the quarter is £83,545, chiefly accounted for by the 
large returns under the head of “ Property Tax,” the fruit of 
the extra 2d. imposed in the Budget; and as against this, we have 
to set off the fact that the decrease in Customs and Excise is 
such as it is in spite of the increase in the Tobacco Duty, which 
was calculated to bring in £800,000 a year. The return does not 
altogether make very pleasant reading, especially at a time when 
we are being already warned that we shall have to pay our share 
of the bill for Afghanistan, when the Money Market is quaking, 
and when the Premier is doubtless arranging for some new and 
expensive burst of rockets, to make the time pass pleasantly, 





The Gas Companies are beginning to recognise their new rival, 
the electric light. At the half-yearly meetings of two of them, 
on Wednesday last, the possible effects of the introduction of the 
new light on their shares was discussed. Great stress was laid 
on the immense difference in expense of the two methods of illu- 
mination. At present it costs twelve times as much to light 
the New Avenue de l’Opéra at Paris with electric light as 
with gas, and there is no doubt that till a cheaper burner 
and other simplifications are introduced, gas will not be disused 
in street-lighting in favour of electricity. Shareholders, however, 
are told that even then they need not fear for their dividends, 
as ‘‘ of all the business done by the Companies in London, that 
of street-lighting is of least concern,” being not so much ag 
one per cent. of the total supply; while gas is yearly be- 
coming more and more employed in cookery, where it is safe 
from the rivalry of the electric light, which has very little 
heat. The general impression among those who are financially 
concerned in the matter seems to be that though the electric 
light must not be pooh-poohed, it is not be feared at present, owing 
to its expense, or at any time, by reason of its being too intense 
for any places but open squares, broad streets, and perhaps public 
halls, unless the extravagant method should be adopted of first pro- 
ducing light far brighter than gas, and then mellowing it down to an 
intensity endurable within the limits of a room. Probably gas 
and electric light will go on side by side, each having special 
advantages of its own, just as horses have survived the intro- 
duction of railways. The really formidable rival of gas for 
domestic purposes is paraffin, which is hawked about all our back 
streets daily like milk, and which will “carry about,” while gas is 





iene. The arrangement is the Indian one, and should work 
ps but its legality must be very doubtful. ‘The Sovereign has 

oubtedly the right to set up @ government ‘‘in a conquered or 
teded” territo 


ry, but Cyprus has neither been conquered nor ceded. 





immovable. 


Consols were on Friday 94 to 94}. 
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Commissariat wants. a little time,” and again, that cariag, 


TOPIC ~ OF THE D AY. was not quite ready, the Times’ correspondent treated us all 
<amgiiieiidians : — re as oe as if it came out of a libretto bp 
cribe, of a “ Hundre ousand Hillmen,” : 
THE FIRST STEP IN THE AFGHAN WAR. | banner of defiance at us from the crests of . a the 
ORD LYTTON has neither repented nor stood firm ; but | One would think, to read his telegram, that they were 
has adopted, we greatly fear, a compromise combining | packed together like “ the enemy” in a Shakspearean rey} al 
most of the evils of delay with all the evils of rash haste. | instead of being distributed over six or seven hundred — 
Unless the great bulk of the telegrams received from India /of inaccessible mountain. He should have added that 
are intended to deceive, the broad course of events must have | are all in the habit of jumping from peak to peak, can live; 
been in this wise :—The Viceroy, a weak man with a hot head, | huge armies without food, and carry portable aqueductg from 
but with a ray of genius in him, and an extraordinary capacity | pass to pass, His nonsense, however, was valuable, ag ind. 
for spasmodic industry, on receiving intelligence of the rebuff cating that Lord Lytton had not bought the Hillmen as 
at Jumrood, determined off-hand on a dramatic coup. Af-| boasted at first, and had at last caught the idea that 
ghanistan should be entered, Cabul occupied, the Ameer | mises notwithstanding, the hereditary brigands up there — 
dethroned, and Britain avenged all at once, just as if the world | close the Passes behind him, and rush delightedly down f 
were an opera-house, and he stage-manager. The Mission was | six weeks’ unchecked plunder of our poor taxpayers iy the 
recalled and dispersed by telegraph, Sir Neville Chamberlain, | plain. At all events, Lord Lytton drew back, but apparent) 
by far the ablest soldier in the business, not being even called | —there is still a little haze over this—not completely, He cont 
to Simla for consultation on his way south, much less en-| not “rush” the Ameer, as he hoped, but he could not bear to 
trusted with command. Orders were issued for three partially-| off vengeance till the spring. We suppose he thought, like 
prepared corps to move “ in three days”—the three days being} some of his supporters in the Press here, that the race 
telegraphed particularly—and General Roberts, a man of skill| which saw, and still remembers, Alexander the Great, and 
and energy, was sent flying to Kohat to begin the work. An| which will wait three generations for an object or a lifetime 
extraordinary appeal was at the same time made through the | for a revenge, lived in the foolish hurry of London 
Times’ correspondent direct to Lord Salisbury, begging, in | littérateurs, would deem six months an eternity, and jf 
language very rarely used, for support from the Foreign ; he waited as they themselves would do, would consider him 
Office, because the business in its present phase was “Im-|a man degraded by submission. There is no curing somg 
perial,” and not local. The object of that prayer was two-| illusions about the East, even among a people who read their 
fold, to neutralise any distaste Lord Salisbury might feel | Bibles, and remember how David waited to strike Shimg, 
for a very wild project—sanctioned, we suspect, because Lord | Lord Lytton, therefore, decided that something must be done, 
Palmerston in 1842 did the same thing—and to intimate that and that something was the occupation of Candahar t 
England, and not India, must pay the bill. The reply evi- the Bolan. Perhaps Shere Ali would be frightened, and sy 
dently made, if the Times has any inspiration at all, that the | mit; perhaps the Afghans would rise upon Shere Ali ; at all 
affair was exclusively Indian, that Lord Lytton must take his | events, we should be seen to be in earnest, and should have in 
own course, and that England at most could only afford help | the spring a beautiful “ position,”’—that is, liberty to march on 
in “ extraordinary expenses,” a reply accentuated by a refusal | Cabul through 200 miles of waterless plateaux, 5,600 feet 
to call a Cabinet, rather cooled Lord Lytton, as did also his high. The country, says the Times, which seems bewildered, 
discovery that “ready” in the mouth of an Indian Depart-’ and is writing positive nonsense in its “ leaders,” and solid sense 
mental chief does not mean the same as“ ready,” in the mouth | in its outside columns of description, approves, and we cannot 
of Count von Moltke, or even of Sir Garnet Wolseley. This | venture to question a statement in which, nevertheless, we do 
is Lord Lytton’s first campaign, and he is already discovering | not in the least believe. The country may approve, for what 
that in India there are illusions other than the devotion of the | we know, but what is quite certain is that Russia does, which 
Princes. There is no reason to suspect any particular Jdches.| sees all uncertainty expelled from Afghan counsels, while 
The machine was as ready as it ever is, but it could not start | Afghan force is unbroken, and while Persian messages have 
till the steam had been got up. The Indian Commissariat, | time to penetrate all India. 
when it says it is “ ready,” means that its contracts are made, | But may not Shere Ali be frightened? Of course he may, 
and much of its stores arrived at the railway terminus nearest | and so may Queen Victoria,—and the one is about as likely as 
to the expected scene of operations. It has always, however, | the other. It is not statesmanship, but government by blind 
to avoid ruinous outlays, to give its contractors some notice, | man’s buff, to rely upon such chances and such guesses. Sup 
to order a last inspection—we remember a delightful case, | pose the expedition successful, and Candahar occupied, and 
when everything was perfectly “ready,” only there were no| Shere Ali next May compelled to consider his situation, 
traces for the artillery bullocks— and to fill up chinks | If he yields, he will have to admit a Resident, to own himself 
which, in India, no amount of energy and care will quite pre-| a vassal, and to reign, as regards foreign policy at all events, 
vent, The Transport, again, when it says it is “ ready,” means | in accordance with the ideas of extremely disagreeable and 
that its carts are at the terminus, and thatits bullocks, which can- | peremptory Infidels, who will destroy his household safety by 
not be kept on a single square mile to rot of murrain, will | guaranteeing some successor. He will be regarded by all his 
be collected in a few hours, which means in practice three | own people, and all the nobles whose opinion he cares about, 
days, and then it has only to load, which takes three more. | as @ beaten man ; will have lost his self-respect, and will have 
And both together mean that, if they have the indis- | surrendered one more province of Islam to the most dan 
pensable time allowed them, they will start in ten days | of Kafirs. On theother hand, if he fights, he may win, ashisfather 
or so, and proceed anywhere, at the rate of ten miles did, may extort good terms, or may fly with his clansmen to ina 
a day. They must carry forage, they must carry or find | cessible plateaus, to await better times and keep alive thespiritol 
water, and if they move more quickly the beasts will| his people. He will even then be as well off as Ahmed Khan 
sink, the march will be jammed at the first ford, and the | Douranee, the founder of his line. The man is proud to lunacy, 
drivers—not too well treated at any time, in spite of all the | fanatically devoted to his father’s memory, and possessed, owing 
chiefs can do—will abscond by scores a day. _As the railway | to domestic circumstances and a terrible form of hypochon 
termini are 200 miles from the Passes, all this implied in| with weariness of life. Where is the reasonable ground for 
the present instance that if Lord Lytton were resolute, and | thinking that such a man, so situated, and with such tradie 
did not care about the bill, and would risk some imperfections, | tions, will disgrace himself in his own eyes by yielding without 
the columns would enter the Suleiman in twenty-eight days from | one desperate struggle, which at the worst can but send him to 
the time of his issuing the final order. Of course, by “strip- | the Houris? We do not believe a word of it, and fear greatly that 
ping” the force, and marching practically with men only, the | if Lord Lytton is influenced by any such illusions, he will not, 
movement could have been effected much quicker; but what was | even in the spring, be really ready. His “ preparations fill 
the use of that, when in the country to be traversed and occu- | us with the conviction that he has yielded to that party among 
see scarcely anything was to be obtained? This delay, as | Indian administrators which cannot be convinced that an, 
rd Lytton or his counsellors well knew, meant that an | is difficult, or that the conquest of Afghanistan can be aly 
ae to Cabul before the snow fell was an impossibility, thing but an incident in the day’s work. They are the very 
unless they would stake the Empire on the ‘chance of | of India, these men, but they want a cool-headed Viceroy 
a rush paralysing the Afghans; and as they did not| make use of them, and they have derived their experient? 
know what force the Ameer had—they admit this—and | too entirely from a warfare in which they had no obstacle but 
did know that it possessed English rifles, they drew back, and | soldiers to encounter. We read and re-read the lists of the 
while the Daily News’ correspondent telegraphed that “ the j columns with a sense of bewilderment, asking each time 
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her the Government is concealing its plans, or whether | 
Lytton is really going to invade a country exactly the 


‘-e of Germany—so say the Russian Staff—and with a million | 
*righting-men in it, with 
ie or five thousand Indians. aere 2 
es, stripped of misleading talk about “ Reserves,” which 
_ ‘this side of the Bolan, and further from Candahar 
will London is from Berwick. The work has to be done, | 
if Lord Lytton is not recalled,—we have never denied 


th less than one Prussian regiment and | 
It is incredible, but there are | 


pase sa that; but where is the necessity for all this 
ih risk to be run by a Government which has 180,000 men 


te di and asserts publicly, or perhaps believes, that | 
. 7 — Shere ‘Ali. We eal = overload ourselves, 
te apologists, “as the Austrians did in Bosnia.” Certainly 
4 but Europeans are to Sepoys what the Martini-Henry is to 
the old musket, five times as effective, and no heavier to carry. | 





THE “BANKRUPTCY OF INDIA.” 


justice of the proposal to exempt India from the 
expenses of the new Afghan War is only superficial. We 
heartily wish we could think otherwise, and agree with Mr. 
Fawcett, for nothing would wake up Englishmen to the foolish- 
ness of the policy upon which the Government has entered 
like a heavy Income-tax imposed in consequence; but the 
argument on the other side isirresistible. The whole adminis- 
tration of India rests upon the theory that the delegated 
Government there, being obeyed by the people and wiser than 
the people, must be held in all public transactions to repre- 
gent the people. The Natives did not ask for Railways, but 
still the Government had a right, in its mature judgment, to 
build railways at their expense. If this is not true, there is 
no basis for the Government except the sword, which may 
sanction one robbery as well as another; and if it is 
tre, then the Government has a clear right to protect 
India from invasion, or to maintain the military prestige 
of the country, or to preserve its own necessary dignity— 
which is one of the instruments of defence—at the cost 
of the Indian taxpayer. The delegated Government may 
be foolish, or vainglorious, or even treacherous, but its 
right is none the less indisputable, and the punishment of its 
bad qualities or its evil deeds rests not with India, but with 
the English Government and people, who send it there 
to rule, As for the argument that Afghanistan is outside 
India, it is contrary to all the precedents known of 
Anglo-Indian history. Afghanistan is not geographically 
nearly so much outside India as Burmah is ; it has been twice 
invaded at Indian expense, and its revenue, if it were con- 
quered or subjected to tribute, would be carried exclusively to 
Indian credit. Moreover—and of this argument we do not 
doubt that Mr. Fawcett will recognise the foree—any inno- 


tainty, and of taxing to the full a people with only 
one luxury, has been our text for thirty years. And there 
can be no doubt that just now India is overweighted, 
that the unreasonable increase of her armaments sanctioned 
for the relief of Great Britain, the wild expenditure on 


| doubtful public works, the hasty creation of huge civilising 


departments, the over-ready recourse to loans in England, the 
colossal purchases of English goods in the shape of Railways, 
the transfer of the Rupee loans to England by the system of 
“ enfacing ”—that is, of allowing interest to be paid by State 
drafts on India—the fall in the value of silver, and as we be- 
lieve, but cannot prove, the undue increase in the volume of a 
currency not exportable at par, an increase producing many of 
the evils of Inflation, have greatly embarrassed the Indian 
Treasury, and have produced a novel readiness to press 
heavily upon a very poor people. Nevertheless, while frankly 
admitting all that, and much more of which we speak below, 
we still distrust the pessimist view of Indian finance as much 
as the optimist one. The country does pay its way, or rather, 
would pay it, if England were not in such a hurry, from good 
motives and bad motives, to force on public works ; and the 
taxation, though heavy, is as yet not crushing. Mr. Hyndman, 
in the able paper in the Nineteenth Century which has made 
such a stir, and which, on account of that stir, we 
welcome heartily, has adopted too sensational a tone. He says 
that the total production of the people of India is only 
£300,000,000 a year, or 31s. 6d. a head for the British 
Provinces, and that we take of this small sum 12 per cent. in 
taxes. We should dispute his figures, if it were worth while, 
for though we fear his main assumption as to earnings is cor- 
rect (it involves the proposition, in Indian parlance, that an 
average working household makes about seven rupees a month, 
which must be pretty near the fact), he allows too little for 
trade profits, for gain from the accumulated realised capital 
in India, and for the great profits made in particular 
districts, like Eastern Bengal and the black-loam country, 
where real wealth—wealth like that of Normandy or 
the Bordelais—is slowly heaped together. But we will 
take his figures for the nonce, and still taxation is not 
crushing. Every Asiatic community is based on the idea that 
a tenth of all produce should be paid to the Government, 
and in none that we are acquainted with is the pro- 
portion kept so low. In South Italy, which is more like 
India than any other bit of Europe, taxation amounts, as eco- 
nomists tell us, to just twelve and a half per cent. of the 
whole produce, the landlord, who has half of the crop, con- 
stantly paying twenty-five per cent., and in Venetia it rose for 
a time to far higher figures, In Germany at this moment it 
can hardly be lower, and in England it was at one time very 
much higher. It has been calculated that in 1816 one clear 
third of the whole earnings of the people was drawn to the State, 
and as late as 1843 quite a fourth went to the State, and to the 







































that misfortune in some part of it is a septennial cer- Goschen, or any other economist of the first rank, sent to India 








vation upon this precedent would be most dangerous, and 
probably involve unendurable financial evils. The governing classes which benefited by the protective fiscal laws, Twelve 
clage =, — is — et _ is desirous haw and = aed cent. - by Ngee! —— ry a — people “1 
a and passionate interest in war, an it were not | despair. at the real weight of this taxation, owing 
afraid of disorganising the finances till salaries could not be | the almost complete exemption of the rich and of ‘the priest- 
paid, would go to war once a year. If it is once allowed to call | hood, and the partial exemption of the artisans and of the 
upon the bottomless English purse for aid in its wars, there small proletariat which does work, but owns no land, is even 
wil be an end of peace in our time, and indeed at any time heavier, may be admitted, and still the proportion will not rise 
until it has conquered to the Polar Ice, to Constantinople, and to | to unendurable figures. The Indian peasant is a heavily-taxed 
er = < aa a = ae gree now alive and man, “si a ao gma aoggen A a 
uential who hold gravely that India should place an army in | man, but s e State does not as ye e so much tha 
sanpotemsia, as a check on Russia ; should conquer and repeople | society is likely to be disorganised, or that a general “ liquida- 
ersia, also as a check on Russia ; should obtain the suzerainty tion” need be apprehended. There are no landlords. The 
of Thibet, as a restraint on China ; and should fight France in state of affairs is bad enough, owing to the operation of our 
ae China, lest that dependency should ultimately become laws, which daily transfer property from the taxed peasant to 
ormidable to British Burmah. If we once remove the salu- the untaxed money-lender, and threaten to reduce whole pro- 
tary restraint of poverty from the Indian Exchequer, we shall | vinces, as Miss Nightingale has recently shown, to actual 
know in five years what an Imperial Policy really meams, and | serfage, but it is not the State demand which does the mischief. 
what a caste like that which governs India—a caste confident India can pay her dues as yet, even with an unnecessary war 
te eg na, = in bo ree y but 7 = an 4 a4 thrown in, _ war must be resisted on other grounds 
lable hunger for appointments and for excitement—dares than the economical. 
todo and to attempt. We affirm with all the strength of our con- | That the Indian Treasury is embarrassed is true, and that 
Victions that to let go that check would be to undertake the England must, in the first instance, lend the money for any 
government of the entire continent of Asia within a generation. considerable war, is certain. Lord Lytton could not get the 
But, says the Member for India, whether my clients ought fifteen or twenty millions he will want by a local loan without 
to find the money or not, they cannot do it; the Treasury is offering six per cent. and des.roying Indian credit, and the 
too embarrassed, and the people are too poor. Well, we should money, therefore, must be raised here, either through a War 
be the last to deny or question that the finances of India are Loan, or a suspension of drawings, which for many reasons would 
i @ more or less bad condition. The extraordinary improvid- be most advisable. But India, if victorious, can, subject to one 
snce of keeping up a Military Monarchy without a reserve contingency, pay the interest. That contingency, however, 
fon ; y l 
d, of allowing constant deficits in a country so vast is so serious that we should gladly see Mr. Fawcett, or Mr. 
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as Commissioner specially to examine into the facts. Mr. 
Hyndman affirms that India is gradually getting poorer, that 
we are steadily draining away the capital of the country, and 
that it will by-and-by be unable to pay its taxes. We should 
ourselves flatly deny that statement, basing our denial on the 
unquestionable fact that throughout India the rate of wages 
since 1848 has materially risen, but that we confess we are 
staggered by the authorities. We hear of no complaints from 
the Delta of the Ganges, where the Perpetual Settlement, that 
marvellous stroke of country-gentleman genius, has allowed 
property to grow in safety ; but in the North-West, where the 
fighting-men live, in Central India, where the Marhattas 
would find recruits, and in all Southern India, we do note 
among officials, and planters, and independent observers the 
spread of an impression that the prosperity of the 
people has been worn out. Some of the best of them are 
constantly pressing the point upon the Government, especially 
with relation to the slow extinction of the draught animals of 
the country. It may be that population has thickened too 
fast. It may be that property is becoming too subdivided. 
It may be that our fiscal system is too inelastic, compelling 
improvident ryots every now and then to cut the ground from 
under their own feet by sacrificing the instruments of hus- 
bandry. Or it may even be that our rule, in destroying the 
superstitious reverence with which the early Aryan legislators 
protected their draught animals, has done an irreparable injury 
to a people which only learns foresight from its fears. But 
whatever the explanation, we think the evidence of the fact 
serious enough to justify searching inquiry on the spot by men 
who are not Anglo-Indians. When that inquiry is concluded, 
let us legislate, and if necessary take up India on our own 
shoulders ; but till then, let us assume that she can pay, and 
in the interest of permanent thrift insist that she do pay, her 
own way. 





MR. LOWE ON IMPERIALISM. 

N R. LOWE appeals in the pages of the Fortnightly Review 

from Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet to the British nation, 
—from a docile majority in Parliament, to the constituencies 
which elected them. An English Government should be, he 
says, guided in its choice of a policy simply by the considera- 
tion how to produce for the country the greatest amount of 
happiness of which the condition of its existence admits. It 
should endeavour to render the community desirous of solid 
good. It should teach the country to despise glittering 
vanities, such as diplomatic or military triumphs, increase of 
territory, or prestige of any kind. Ministers should use their 
command of the national resources on the understanding that 
men’s happiness is best consulted not by State expenditure, 
but by leaving each generation of Englishmen in turn to 
spend its own money in its own way. National vigour and 
national wealth should not be squandered on attempts to in- 
fluence the destinies of other nations. Not only are territorial 
encroachments ungenerous and unjust, but they have no tendency 
to make the conqueror happier. England has gained more by 
the arts of peace than by the most victorious wars. Australia 
we owe to the former, Canada to the latter. We strove to 
keep the North-American Colonies by force ; the United States 
are, for all pacific uses, as much at our service now as if we had 
bound them to us by chains of iron, The axiom of British 
policy for the quarter of a century before last January was 
that “the way to grow rich is not to plunder and ruin 
other people, but to assist them in becoming rich 
themselves.” During the past Session of Parliament the 
policy called “ Imperialism ” has been substituted. Imperial- 


t . : 
ism means, says Mr. Lowe, the assertion of abso- | 


lute force over others. A State which desires to pursue 
an Imperial policy must not condescend to reason an adversary 
into compliance by argument, or into good-humour by con- 
cessions. 
show of force, or best of all, by force itself. Right may 
chance to be on the side of the bigger battalions, but the 
triumph of Imperialism is more complete when it is strong 
enough to beat down not armies only, but argument. It is 
the apotheosis of violence; every scintilla of justice in its 
case is so much deducted from its imperial quality. 

England may before this have abused her power, but the 
present is, according to Mr. Lowe, the first time in English 
history that an English Government has stooped to glory in 


the abuse. It is, he thinks, a dangerous pride to cherish in | arises from a disproportionate regard to the interests of 


Imperialism compels subservience by a threat or | 














| 
| 
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England must be led away to barracks, and RR 
scription must be adopted. Already the 0 ean — ‘e0n. 
put in practice; and the nation may judge, by the been 
what is to follow. Indian not British interests FM, 3p 
alleged, the coercion of Afghanistan. “ India is an Wain dndes 
weakness, and Great Britain our element of strength.” ef 
Great Britain is to be exhausted, with a view to some- Phony 
contingency which affects India. At Berlin, we met to arbitrate 
among the Powers of Europe. But Imperial interests Were sup 
posed to command that we should go behind the backs-of 
fellow-arbitrators, and we actually lowered ourselves to take 
a bribe from a principal party to the suit. We should 
be much mistaken, says Mr. Lowe, if we imagined that 
Imperialism rode roughshod only over the foreign relations 
of England. The present Ministry has used g half 
dormant prerogative of the Crown to play the despot over the 
British nation itself. The power to make Treaties was Tee 
served to the Crown in the faith that, exercised solely by g 
responsible Ministry, it would be employed at the digeatios 
of the country. The present Parliament has discovered that 
responsibility has no terrors for a Government which sways an 
obedient majority. The kingdom has been pledged to a | 
which might at any moment plunge us into war, without the 
most formal consultation of Parliament. Parliament )ys 
ceased to control and instruct Ministers. It seems to hays 
been assumed during the last Session that “the duty.of, 
House of Commons is to create a Government, and then sink 
into a state of political coma, till a new election herald 
the advent of a new or the continuance of am ij 
Ministry.” A general election—in that Mr. Lowe finds 
his solitary ground of hope. Within two years, at farthest, 
the Constituencies will have to choose between the 
old and the new principles of Government. Industry and 
freedom at home, and peace, fair-dealing, and moderatipn 
abroad, were the objects at which an English Minister 
formerly aimed. The preference of might to right, the stupid 
worship of size and bulk, the ambition to establish British 
dominion on a basis of foreign degradation, and the claim to 
fetter Parliament and people by Treaties they have never 
consented to, are the principles which guide an English 
Minister now. The question, according to the so-called Om- 
servative Cabinet, is between a great and a little England, 
According to the best of English statesmen, Conservative as 
well as Liberal, the question should be between an honest and 
happy, and a disgraced, unhappy England. Let the electors 
of Great Britain and Ireland prepare themselves in thp next 
two years to say how the question should be framed, and how 
it should be answered. 

If the Constituencies will but accept Mr. Lowe’s challenge, 
we have no fear of the result. Englishmen do not desire any 
radical and revolutionary change in English policy. If they 
would examine thoughtfully the circumstances of the Ay 
Turkish Convention, the Memoranda of May 31, and the 
Mission to Cabul, no doubt would be left in their minds that 
the most subversive Liberal never dreamed of so novels 
policy as that on which a Conservative Cabinet has entered 
Our apprehension is that the facts will not be examipad. 
They have been before the country for several months, and 
it has not yet awoke to any suspicion of the plot in operation 
against its ancient Constitution. On the contrary, each 
usurpation by the Ministry has been applauded more: and 
and more enthusiastically. In truth, the question the Ca 
stituencies have to answer is scarcely so simple as Mr. Lowe 
appears to believe. Imperialism we hate and detest as-vehe 


'mently as can Mr. Lowe. We are convinced that. it leads 


straight to the tyranny abroad, and the cynical contempt for 
the control of public opinion and the rights of minorities at 
home, which Mr. Lowe discerns in it. But these ae 
effects. The thing itself is more complex. Whether for good 
or for iJl, Great Britain has attached to herself a chain 

innumerable Dependencies. That one among them which in- 
volves the direst responsibilities, which, Mr. Lowe says, 184 
wolf held by the ears, as difficult to let go as to keep. 
was no fruit of English state ambition. But it 1s n0¥ 
English territory, like the rest, and has to be adminis 
tered, with all the incidental liabilities of further annem 
tions. All these several dominions and dependencies hare 
their own special circumstances, needs, and dangers, be 


| sides their common share in those of England. Imperial 


hose de 


any people, as France and the Third Napoleon found at Sedan. | dependencies, as compared with those of the country w af 
‘rcle 


To maintain such a principle of national conduct, the whole | pendencies they are. To the English Imperialist, the 
British system would have to be changed. The youth of | British dominions is equally vulnerable at every point. 


He 
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makes no proper distinction between limbs and heart. In- | judgment, is the question to be answered. A great Eng- 

ad of the magnificent array of colonies and territories adding | land, however, is only possible in the future, as it is in the 
we he essential might of England, every fresh dependency | present, and has been in the past, through the insistence of 
ef ’ its sleeve the British heart, for daws to peck at. the Constituencies that a policy advocated as necessary for the 
betieatconterapt of the rights of an Ameer of Oabul Dependencies should be proved, first, not to be fatal to the 
to decide whom he will receive at his Court and whom  Mother-country, that the interests of Great Britain should not 
he will not receive becomes, in Imperialist eyes, a. be merged in the interests of the British Empire. Dependen- 
duty of Great Britain, acting not for herself, but for cies whose interests cannot stand this test had better be cut 
Indis. With vs sang fully ot = a eae ; es he 3 a 4 _ except Cyprus, if that be one, 

i longer in his own keeping. at he would | which would not stand it. 

DE ae a mal England and ante he has no scruple 
oe as representing the relations of the British and the | 
Soin Empires. Different principles of policy, different HERE is only one question, perhaps, at present, about 
codes of honour, to those which would rule the policy of | which it is possible to feel very great curiosity. As 
England, seem to him to govern the policy of the Empire. _ regards almost every other, we are in one of two conditions. 
Lord Beaeonsfield and Lord Salisbury profess to be affronted at | Either we know, or think we know, pretty exactly what would 
the charge of having violated the Act of Settlement or Bill | follow upon a certain event ; or the event itself is so improbable 
of Rights. Neither Act of Settlement nor Bill of Rights | that it is not worth while to consider what would follow 
appears to them to have any force or significance as applied | upon it. A Radical outbreak in France is an example of the 
to the Island of Malta. A Local Board would find more former kind. We could almost trace out the successive steps 
courage necessary to settle an Trish pauper in an English | by which momentary success would be turned into final failure, 
nnion than a Conservative Cabinet required to take a | and some form of Conservative reaction would be established 
lease of Cyprus for the Empire, and to pledge the same | upon the ruins of the Republic. The disestablishment of the 
abstraction to the territorial integrity of Turkey in Asia. | Church of England and the failure of the Bank of England are 
The relaxation, however, of English political morality is | examples of the latter kind. They may conceivably happen, but 
enficiently alarming, without supposing it to be 28 | it is not possible to- realise their happening. The immense 
capricious as Mr. Lowe’s argument implies. Well-meaning | force of resistance to be overcome in the one case, the certainty 

iticians, such as Lord Cranbrook and Mr. Oross, have got | of Government intervention in the second, take them out of the 
bewildered by what seem to them overlapping and even con-| range of speculations with a purpose. The question we are 
flicting duties of Great Britain and the British Dependencies. | thinking of is thisx—What would happen if the Pope were to 
They have made a compromise ont of them all, lending the | make up his mind, as he has half-threatened, to fight the 
British power to the enforcement of a policy which they would | Italian Government @ outrance? This is a possible contingency, 
else have deemed neither for the honour nor for the interest | —more so, perhaps, than in the time of Pius IX., for Leo XTIL 


of Great Britain. Not approving the morality of a transac- | may have an amount of quiet resolution about him which was 
tion, they have yet condoned it; they have assumed that | wanting to his more excitable predecessor. 








THE RESERVE POWERS OF THE PAPAOY. 


And if it were to 
the standard of good-faith in Imperial matters differs naturally happen, have we any clear right to an idea as to the effect it 
from the standard of good-faith for a purely English policy. | would have upon the Italian people,—whether they would be 
On the same principle, the Parliamentary control which would | alarmed, or conscience-stricken, or utterly indifferent ? 
be properly applied to the affairs of Great Britain is supposed | So far as appears, there are three weapons which the Pope 
by them to have little relevancy in Imperial affairs. The | might use in such a contest. He might leave Rome, he might 
amexation of Cyprus, and the guarantee of the Sultan’s | excommunicate the King of Italy by name, or he might lay 
Asiatic dominions are Imperial concerns. If money be wanted | the kingdom under an interdict. Possibly, if he resorted 
to carry out the agreement, Parliament may claim to be con-/ to either of the two latter, he would leave Rome as a 
sulted, but not otherwise. Ministers owe an explanation to! matter of precaution. He might, indeed, set the Italian 
Parliament of the way in which they spend British money; | Government at defiance, and having shot his bolt, await 
and Parliament may, at any moment, eject them at its dis-|in the Vatican any vengeance they might take upon 
cretion. But so long as they remain Ministers, they are him; and on the whole, we have little doubt that he 
Ministers for the British Empire. Only certain of the affairs | might do this safely. To imprison the Pope until he with- 
of the British Empire, according to this wonderful discovery, | drew an excommunication or an interdict would make the 
come within the cognisance of the Parliament of Great Britain. | Government ridiculous in the eyes of all to whom it did not 

The origin of Imperialism is somewhat more natural if not | appear impious. If excommunications and interdicts are 
more'reasonable than Mr. Lowe is disposed to allow. But not | serious things, to fight them by imprisoning their author is 
only is it in its effects a perpetual conspiracy against the Eng- | like firing a revolver at a ghost. If they are mere supersti- 
lish Constitution ; it is itself founded on a fallacy. “The | tions, why fight them at all? But though the Italian 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland” and “ the | Government would probably avoid this dilemma, the Pope 
British Empire,” ought to be, for a British Minister, virtually | might dread the inconvenience of being shut out from inter- 
equivalent terms. His duty to the Empire, and his duty to | course with Christendom so much as to be anxious not to 
the British Parliament, cover precisely the same ground. Itis | run the slightest risk of a real imprisonment, and for that 
either an act of gross ignorance, or a breach of his Constitu- | reason he might leave Rome before resorting to extreme mea- 
tional responsibilities, when a Minister distinguishes the title | sures. Standing by itself, his departure from Rome would 

of Parliament to supervise one part and another part of his | have, we suspect, but very little result. It would shock 
conduct, The secrecy of the Anglo-Turkish Convention might | Catholic feeling, but that is a matter about which the Italian 

possibly be excused, though it never has been excused, by the | Government is not careful, and we do not see that it would 












































plea of overruling necessity. In the same way might a breach 
of the Habeas Corpus Act be excused. Either act is an 
equal violation of the understanding of the Constitution. 


But if the novel fashion of distinguishing between “ Great | 


Britain ” and “the Empire” be fallacious as a constitu- 
tional dogma, it is at least as mischievous and perilous in 
practice. Great Britain is bound, not merely for her own sake, 
but for that of her Dependencies, to look to herself first of all. 
The strength of England is the strength of her Dependencies. 
Air, Lowe is arguing for India as well as for England, when 
he reprobates the blind folly of regulating our policy by 
“the interest of the Empire, rather than the interest of the | 
ingdom.” With the resources of England husbanded for 
Productive use, with the efforts of English Ministers directed 
to the end of increasing the independence and happiness of 
England, India need fear no attack from Russia. The danger 
ot India is in the exhaustion of England, through parrying 
"isionary blows at this or that outlying dependency or terri- | 
‘ory. Mr. Lowe is afraid the Constituencies should suppose 
the question they have to answer is whether a great Eng- 


land or a little England is to be preferred, That, in our 


much trouble any one who has not been disturbed by what the 
Italian Government have already done in this direction. The 


| people of Rome might feel that the Pope’s departure closed a 


particular channel of profit, but the policy of the Government 
has for years been directed incidentally to making Rome less 
attractive from an ecclesiastical point of view, and it does not 
appear that the Roman people have been much concerned at 
it. They have probably found that a temporal capital is, on 
the whole, a better place to make money in than a spiritual 
capital. The pageants of the State may be inferior, speaking 
esthetically, to the pageants of the Church, but the two have 
the common quality of attracting visitors and circulating 
money. Foreigners are not much interested in the common- 
place course of Italian Administration, but native Italians are ; 
and after all, a large proportion of the foreigners whom the 
Pope brought to Rome were either priests or pilgrims, and 
neither of the two are given to free spending. 

Supposing, however, that the Pope did really excommunieate 
King Humbert by name, and that on the same Sunday, without 
any warning to the Government, the curse was read out from 
every altar in Italy, with all the imposing ceremonial with 
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which the Catholic Church invests this supreme function, 
what influence would this have on his subjects? Would any 
large number of them really feel that to a King condemned 
by the Church at most only a bare submission could be owing ? 
Hitherto there have been general excommunications enough 
and to spare, but a general excommunication does not come 
home to a devout person as a particular and nominal 
excommunication does. It is pronounced on a certain 
class of persons, and after all, the King may not belong 
to that class, and so may not be really hurt by the excom- 
munication, But a specific excommunication allows of no 
quibbling. There is no denying that the Pope has meant to 
cut off the excommunicated person from the communion of 
the Church. He has taken his acts into consideration, and 
has declared them worthy of the greatest spiritual condemna- 
tion which God’s Vicegerent can pronounce. This may have 
no more effect on the nation than the more vague denuncia- 
tions which have gone before, but still there is a difference 
between them, and a difference which may conceivably have 
more important consequences than it seems likely to have. 
Hitherto the Pope has fought with the Government, and a 
Government is an impersonal thing, and its subjects 
may in their hearts be profoundly indifferent to the 
Pope’s treatment of it. Like a corporation, it has no 
soul; and having no soul, it is hard to see how it can 
suffer by being excommunicated. It is composed of Ministers 
who are constantly changing, who come into office pledged to 
policies which are only half their own, who go out of office 
again leaving their policies behind them, and taking their 
responsibilities with them. The King is something different 
from this. He has a personality of his own, which survives 
the fall and the resurrection of Cabinets, and is familiar by 
report to millions of Italians to whom Ministries and Leaders of 
Opposition are but somany shadows. Very possibly the Italian 
nation would think the King’s excommunication so much 
empty breath, but there is just the possibility that they might 
think otherwise. 

If, however, the Pope were really disposed to go to ex- 
tremities, it is the people, not the Sovereign, that he would be 
wise to make the victim of his displeasure. Curiously enough, 
interdicts have passed out of use just as it became not incon- 
sistent with justice to resort to them. In the middle-ages, it 
was only very remotely that a people could be said to lie 
under any responsibility for the acts of its rulers. No doubt, 
even then there was a latent possibility of insurrection, which 
served as a check upon the Sovereign, and compelled him to 
take the wishes of his subjects into some sort of consideration. 
But it was only in the last resort that such a check could be 
operative. Ordinarily the King was his own master, and to 
punish his subjects for anything that he did was to mete out 
judgment in proportion not to the guilt, but to the 
weakness, of the victim. Under a Constitutional Govern- 
ment, the subjects are the really responsible agents. The 
policy of the Government is determined by their wishes, and 
except in so far as it is unjust to punish a minority because 
it has been unable to make itself a majority, it is perfectly fair 
that they should suffer for what the Government of their choice 
has done. Why does the modern Church give the interdict 
no place in her quiver? Is it because the good are punished 
with the evil, and in the most literal sense the believing wife 
is cursed for the unbelieving husband? Or is it that the 
Church cannot persuade herself of the efficacy of her own 
weapons, and shrinks from imposing an interdict because she 
fears that even an interdict would be made of no account ? - It 
is hard to say, but the probability is that the penalty would 
be of little avail, unless the Roman Church were prepared to 
do what she always stops short of,—sacrifice the indivi- 
dual soul. The average Italian would have no difficulty 
in dispensing with the consolations of religion so long as 
he was in health, It is when he came to die that he would 
miss them, and then the severity of the interdict would be 
relaxed, and the parting soul would not be condemned to leave 
the world unfortified by the sacraments of the Church. Thus 
the privations involved in an interdict would chiefly consist of 
the greater dullness with which life would be invested, when 
the churches were closed and the pageantry of Catholic cere- 
monial suspended. Even this would make life less pleasant 
than it ordinarily is, and so far would dispose the people to get 
the interdict removed. But then there would be political 
excitement, in lieu of ecclesiastical pageantry, and it might in 
the end be found that the one more than supplied the place of 
the other. It is doubtful, though far from certain, whether, 


a, 
THE CYCLE OF DEPRESSION. 


N spite of the price of corn—which was sold ] : 
I Mark Lane, we are told on authority, at a ysies loan 
the oldest dealers can remember—the Revenue is falling steadily 
and in a way which proves that the wave of adversity which 
was at first felt only by the middle-class, has at length ics, 
the body of the people. Though bread is cheap, th 
obliged to be sparing of customary luxuries, and the pen 
goes down. There is no revival in business visible and the 
accounts from Lancashire, from the India trade, Kaen the 
metal industries, grow rather worse than better, while there are 
signs that the monetary panic, now overdue two years and ex. 
pected for the last twelve months, is very near at hand. 
great Scotch Bank, which very recently had £8,000,000 of 
deposits, has closed its doors; and if any London Bank were 
to go just now, we should, within forty-eight hours, be in g 
state of barter. Serious financiers gravely doubt whether g 
“Black Friday ” can be staved off much longer, and large dis. 
counters, eager, as a rule, for business, are “ making themselyes 
safe” by refusing bills. Nevertheless, the optimists go about 
preaching that all will soon be well, that there must soon be g 
revival of demand for British goods, that the Cycle of Depres- 
sion, long as it has lasted, is drawing to an end. To judge 
what some capitalists and manufacturers affirm, it would seem 
as if they believed a check, a long-continued and disastrous 
check, in British business a natural impossibility, or that the 
uprising of a fresh demand for goods was as certain as the 
reflux of the tide. Many men, we begin to be convinced, do 
hold this,—do think that the world being so big, it can never 





be sufficiently supplied with any article, and that the only 
cause of demand not rising as prices fall is the 
diminished means of buyers. The public will, they suppose, 
if only it has money, buy any amount of anything that is 
very cheap. Take, as an almost comically complete 
illustration of this feeling, the condition of the tin-plate 
trade, as described in the Cornish Telegraph. Tin, as every 
body knows, has been in a bad way for sometime. The metal 
is being worked in the Eastern Archipelego, Singapore, 
Burmah, Siam, and Australia, till in 1877 the foreign supply 
exceeded that from the mines of Cornwall and Devon. The 
English mineowners, however, kept on digging away and pro- 
ducing precisely the same quantities, till the markets could 
absorb no more, and the price of common block-tin sank from 
£152 15s. per ton to £73 3s. 6d., a fall of much more than a 
clear half. At this price tin does not pay, and scores of mines 
have been closed, but the owners of the remainder are only 
taking advantage of their opportunity to produce as much as 
all the mines produced before, although hopeless, unless prices 
rise, of any sufficient profit. They go on, in fact, as if they 
thought block-tin was the end of mining, instead of a eash 
balance. To add to the absurdity, the manufacturers of tin- 
plate, though aware, from a fall of prices, that the world had 
all the English tin-plates it wanted, have gone on increasing 
production, from 2,083,451 boxes of the article in 1872, to 
2,819,098 boxes in 1877, till the markets are overflowing, and 
they can only sell at reductions which leave them no adequate 
return. There is not the slightest evidence that they will stop 
now. One would have thought they could have seen that the 
need of tin-plate was finite, but they seem to have been 
unable to conceive that man can have enough of it, and that, 
once satisfied, the human race will take no more at any price, 
and to have thought that as prices fell, the store-houses abroad 
must be swept clean. Their case is in no way exceptional, 
except so far as this, that they deal in an article of considerable 
durability. The manufacturers of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
the ironmasters, the coalowners, and the lead-miners are all 
doing the same thing, and with the same results. They are 
extending production, after production and price have satia 
their customers. 

The root of the popular error, or rather, we should say, of the 
capitalists’ momentary blunder, is, we believe, this: —There are 
high priced articles in the world, the wish for which is unl- 
versal, while the demand is limited by the small number of 
persons able to afford the expense—and in such cases every 
fall in price instantly increases the area of sale. Manufactured 
silk, for example, is exactly such an article. It may be broadly 
said that all the women in the world, and three-fourths of the 
men, would like to buy lengths of silk, if they could afford it, 
and any fall in silk, therefore, tends directly to increase the 
demand. If by any miracle first-class silk fit for a dress or 4 
lining could be produced for a shilling a yard, the demand would 





for all he threatens, the Pope has any Reserve Powers. 


atill for years keep all warehouses clean. This, again, is the 
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__ 
case, though in a limited degree, with some luxuries, such as tea. 
Everybody in England drinks tea, but the majority, on account 
of the price, do not drink as much as they wish. If, however, 
the price fell, the demand would expand with the fall, till if 
it fell to threepence a pound, three or four times the present 
import would be eagerly bought up. The case, however, is 
different with articles of prime necessity, or articles of which 
there is direct but limited need. Such articles are bought by 
the poor exactly in the quantities they want, and when once 
sufficiently supplied, the poor will buy no more. The Hindoo, 
for example, has his own ideas of decency, and up to them 
will purchase cotton goods at almost any price. If they 
become very cheap he will even go a little farther, and think, 
if not of his own adornment, at any rate of his wife’s. But he 
will go only a little way, and after a point he is not tempted 
by any conceivable cheapness, will hoard his farthings sooner 
than give them for cloth at a penny a yard. He does not 
want and will not buy two waistcloths at once, if he can get 
the second one for a farthing, but prefers to keep his farthing 
in coin. Now the very essence of English manufacturing 
business is to produce vast quantities of the cheap stuff which 
the majority of mankind want, and it is possible to supply 
that demand till it has become stationary, and every new 
factory lowers prices without helping by that cheapening to 
clear the warehouses out. We believe this precise situation 
has been reached in the India piece-goods trade, and it has 
been approached in many other trades, particularly in those 
like iron-founding, where there is little or no waste. There 
comes a time when capitalists do not see profit in new 
railways, say, in Switzerland, and do not build them, 
and then the demand for rails for Switzerland is limited to 
annual repairs, greatly reduced, though this is only incidental, 
by the fact that every improvement in the science of the iron 
trade tends to increased durability. This point once reached, 
as it has notoriously been reached in Switzerland, there is an 
end to the effect of cheapness in creating demand for rails. The 
Directors of the Appenzell line, say, want fifty miles of rails 
for repairs a year, and if the rails were a pound a ton they 
would not buy fifty-one miles. You might as well expect a 
saturated sponge to take up more water, because the water to 
be taken up was very much in your way. The theory of the 
tailmakers is that the Swiss Directors will buy cheap rails for 
the pleasure of looking at them, or at all events out of fore- 
sight and apprehension of higher prices; but the Swiss 
Directors are thinking of dividends for the next six months, 
not of the necessities of future times. This illustration is 
unusually perfect, because rails are needed and are bought, 
and yet cheapness will not to any indefinite extent alter the 
demand for rails; but the same law operates in almost every 
necessary trade. Corn, for example, is popularly supposed to be 
an article of which consumption is limitless if only price is low 
enough, but this is by no means the case. It seems to be the 
case in England, because the price has never been so low that 
everybody had enough; but take a State like Ohio, where 
everybody, however poor in other ways, habitually eats as much 
ashe wants. It is very doubtful if a fall in the price of wheat 
to ds. a quarter in Ohio would increase the total consumption 
by a thousand tons. This actually happened in the Punjab, 
in one bumper year. The people would not take more wheat, 
if it were given them for nothing but carriage, and some mil- 
lions—we believe two millions—of quarters were burnt, to save 
the expense of storage ; and the same phenomenon recurs with 
mutton in New South Wales. It is no use cheapening mutton 
for the local demand, for everybody is already choked with 
mutton. There is, in fact, a point, often a very definite point, 
at which the world ceases to want any more of a particular 
article; and when that point is reached, it will not take any 
more at any price, and any production beyond that lowers 
Prices, without perceptible effect in increasing demand. Indeed, 


themselves to find out new employments for their means, but 
will keep on in the old groove, hoping to save themselves for 
the good times which are not coming by cutting down the 
wages of their hands. That will, in those trades in which 
wages are the heavy expense, diminish their losses ; but it will 
not restore prosperity, if they go on increasing a production 
already much too large. They will exhaust the momentary 
relief in a few months, at most. The necessity is to ascertain, 
first of all, whether the world’s market for their article will 
bear any more, or whether it can only consume steadily the 
average already reached. If it can bear more, well and good ; 
but if it cannot, then a transfer of capital to other businesses, 
or the manufacture of new articles attracting a new demand, 
is the very first condition of a reviving prosperity. If at 
this moment, for example, it were possible—which, of course, 
it is not—to transfer a fifth of the capital of Lancashire into 
silk-growing—we do not mean silk manufacture—and silk- 
growing would yield eight per cent., that would be a greater 
relief to Lancashire trade than any reduction of wages which 
could be carried without a fight. There must be outlets 
enough for energy, if only the manufacturers would heartily 
seek to find them; but they will never look, so long as they 
think, as half of them still do think, that collar-wearing man- 
kind will be bribed by the sight of a bargain in collars to wear 
two collars at once. 





THE BONDAGE OF EGYPT. 


fX\HE Report of Mr. Rivers Wilson and his fellow-Commis- 

sioners ought to open the eyes of Englishmen as to the 
real character of the Government of Egypt. We do not send 
them to this Report in order that they may compare it with that 
made by Mr. Goschen and M. Joubert, or that they may ascer- 
tain the true state of the revenue, but that they may see explained 
by high financial authorities, given to talk matter-of-fact lan- 
guage, the vampire-like character of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. They will find, as we have said before, that the fiscal 
system, looked at when in work, is such as horse-leeches 
might be supposed to devise. M. Lesseps and Mr. Rivers 
Wilson do not say in so many words that Egypt has become 
a huge sweating-shop, but that is what their Report comes to, 
They lay bare a fiscal system which would have driven any 
race but the Egyptians to the madness of despair, 
Bad as the fiscal system of Turkey was and is, it 
is not to be mentioned in the same breath with 
that which still reigns in Egypt. It lacked the finish of 
iniquitousness distinguishing the latter. It permitted the 
Greek, and the Armenian, and the industrious Bulgarian to grow 
rich. Mere negligence and impotence on the part of the 
Turkish authorities gave shelter to the peasant. You did not 
see in that Empire a whole nation labouring from morning to 
night for the benefit of the Government—or rather, of the one 
man who is its Alpha and Omega—whole provinces turned 
into so many houses of bondage, for the profit of one man. It 
has long been discovered that the Fellah is the very clay for a 
tyrant to work with, and the Khedive’s Government has 
cruelly abused the discovery. The fellah asks no questions, 
makes no remonstrances, when he is plundered. His wants 
are few, his food simple, his capacity to work great, his will- 
ingness to endure blows endless. He is, in fact, the perfect 
taxable being, the human being whom all tyrants pray to 
have as their subject,—the one man on earth who will allow 
the tax-gatherer to strip him of three-fourths of his substance 
without one day casting fear and prudence to the winds, and 
striking his oppressor down in the frenzy of despair. Gentle 
and industrious, really loving to till his field late and early, 
schooled for thousands of years to oppression, he is the apt 








instrument of a Government which exists mainly to exploit, or in 
plain English, to plunder its subjects. To speak of the im- 


there is one illustration of the truth with which every capitalist | positions which the miserable tiller of the soil must pay as 


of late years has been familiar, yet which seems to have had | 


taxes, is to use language which does not correspond to the facts. 


no effect in impressing capitalists’ minds. There is a distinct | A tax supposes a law in virtue of which it is imposed ; a 
and easily-reached limit to the demand for money. Everybody prescribed amount, definite seasons or modes of collection, 


im business is supposed to want money, if he can get it cheap, 
yet twice within the last four years Lombard Street has been | 
80 deluged with money that no degree of cheapness, not even | 


he per cent., has availed to find employment for the useless 
unds. Everybody solvent had got all he needed, and would 
not pay even a half per cent. to have more than he required. | 
We keep on pressing this point obstinately, though Mr. 
Morley has done it better, and some Lancashire workmen best 
of all, because we are convinced that until it is recognised | 
ully as a primary truth, capitalists in business will not exert 


accurate accounts kept, settled limits to the powers of the 
collectors. Whatever fine decrees with a lacquer of phil- 
anthropy and civilisation over them may say, in practice all these 
elementary requisites are absent in Egypt. The Khedive takes 
what he likes and as he likes. The Sheik of the village seizes 
as much as the Moudir wants, and the Moudir asks as much as 
he believes will satisfy the Inspector-General. The letter of 
the law is the last thing of which they think. No decree or 
law binds the authorities when at their cruel work. They are 
answerable to no one; their only fault can be failure to 
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squeeze enough out of the people. No decree warranted the levy daughters of Englishmen, who used to refuse to touch Wer 


of a duty on cotton goods sold in the market-places in Behera. 
Some zealous Moudir levied it, and the Ministry of | what theyre to think of the money wrung from the Fe 
Five-and- | man lovable, tractable, intelligent, and far more worthy 


Finance has ever since retained this blackmail. 


Indian sugar or Brazilian cotton, because it was: 


a 
of 


twenty years ago there existed a tax on fishing in con-/ sympathy than the negro—by a system of taxation 


nection with a certain canal. 


peared, but the tax still subsists, and has been apportioned | times. 
Every year the Nile carries away slices | whom he has deceived is a plain enough matter, as between 


among four villages. 


The canal itself has disap- | cruel and crushing than any form of slavery known in 


That the Khedive should pay the Bondholders 


of land, and others are appropriated for the construction of | him and them; but his miserable subjects cannot be put 
dykes or the making of canals, but the taxes on the missing | of the question. It is from them that the heavy iol 


land must be paid all the same. 


The population in a village | wrung. 


It is they, body and soul, whom the Khedige las 


may have declined a hundred or two; a peasant may have not | mortgaged, and it is on them that the Bondholders must 


half as many date-trees as he once had. The Treasury can- | foreclose. 
not take heed of these facts; it must have as much from the | interest is skinning an Egyptian village. 
village or the fellah as before. It taxes its subjects as rudely as an 
The exceptional cruelties 
in connection with the Taille in pre-revolutionary France are of 
Not the least hardship is the fact 
that in practice there is no prescribed time for the payment of 
Often the fellah is called upon to pay them 
before his harvest is ripe or gathered; his condition, 
fact that 
he is no longer permitted to pay his taxes in kind. What 
wonder if, in these hard circumstances, the miserable fellah is 
obliged to go to the money-lender, borrow at any rate of 
interest-—7 per cent. a month is not uncommon—sell his 
crops and cattle in order to meet the crushing interest, 
The Report con- 
firms the impression that a process is in operation by which 
the most docile, industrious peasantry in the world are being 


invader levies hurried contributions. 
daily occurrence in Egypt. 
the taxes. 
it was, owing to the 


too, is worse than 


and ultimately to sell his land itself? 


steadily stripped of their lands. And who is the purchaser ? 
The Khedive himself, for the most part. 


Every English bondholder who demands his 
The Commissioners 

| called for the cession of the entire domains of the Daj 

| and they were ceded. This is a right step; but all will mot 

be well until Egypt has a European Government Worthy of 

its people. 








ENDURANCE AND FATALISM. 


if has been said that every people which adopts Christianity a 

its creed assimilates to itself out of that system the teaching 
which suits its nature, and rejects the teaching with which it finds 
in itself no inherent sympathy. The remark, though cynically 
intended, is in one way a testimony to the truth of a creed ip 
which all natures, however different, find encouragement andre. 
straint, and it is undoubtedly in great part true of the British 
people. They feel and accept, not in practice always, but’stillag 
a theoretic ideal, a great deal of Christianity, but they rejects 
They ignore altogether Christ’s speeches about 





| great deal more. 


When he succeeded | wealth, which, whatever he taught about it, he meant should be 


ge I “pena ae va Met saree my ne aa ag | a very secondary object ; they slur over his personal and direct 
§ about one-ith of the cultivated sou of Lgypt. ’ 8 | testimony to the equality of men before the Lord; they “ wait 


taxes have forced the fellah to sell his land at any price, and 
the gainer has been the Khedive. It fact, the fiscal system, 
which is his will, is little else than a machine for transferring 
the ownership of the soil from the peasant to the prince. 

We know the ready answer to all this. ‘At all events,” it 
is said, * the fellah is better off than he was in the time of 
Mehemet Ali. He is used to oppression, and to him the rude 
fiscal system now in use is a positive relief.” But is this really 
so? We take leave to doubt it. Our impression is that the 
fellah is more heavily ground down than he was when Marshal 
Marmont described him, and that, in fact, the Khedive’s 
_ Government has turned the screw so often that the 
threads will no longer go round. The Treasury grows year 
by year more ravenous for funds to satisfy the wants of the 
State. Money must be got to mect the gigantic Debt, even in 
part, and the demands on the local agents are more urgent 
and peremptory. The clearest proof that matters are not 
improving is the frequency of the forced sale of land, by a 
people who would part with their lives almost as readily as 
their acres. 

In modern Egypt, the maxim, Z’Etat, c’est mot, holds 
true; but there is a notion abroad that it is not quite so true 
of the Government as it once was, and that the Khedive has 
much modified the practices of his predecessors. He did, indeed, 
make some excellent professions at the beginning of his reign ; 
stating, for example, that the enforcing of the corvée for the 
benefit of the Dairas or private lands of the Sovereign had been 
the principal obstacle to the prosperity of the country. But 
these fine professions haye not been acted upon. The fellah 
is still compelled to go with his cattle or his camels to 
labour on the Dairas domains. If he is paid at all, which often 
does not happen, it is at a merely nominal rate. The fact 
that the fellahs are sometimes shut up during the night lest 
they should run away, speaks volumes for the character of the 
work and the nature of the pay. Indeed, it would be no 
difficult task to show that, owing to the increased area of the 
Dairas, the cor vée is really far more onerous than it ever before 
was, 

It would be a waste of words to say much in condemnation 
of this odious system of oppression. As well might one 
dilate on the iniquity of theft or piracy. And we fear, 
too, that it would be talking to the wind to address to the 
Government of that unhappy country remonstrances or en- 
treaties, It cannot reform while it exists. The Khedive 
must have the luxuries of an Easternruler. He must maintain 
pomp and dignity, and be able to gratify every whim; for 
what does rule mean to an Oriental, if not that? He must 
haye money; and money in excess of any possible 
Civil List. But we would put it to the 


sons and 


| 
for the explanation” of what certain ‘‘ Socialistic” utterances 


| mean ; and as to his teaching about submission, they repudiate 
it altogether. The business of a Mahommedan, they say, is to be 
resigned ; an Englishman must struggle with adversity, even if 
no hope remains. His duty is war, not submission; grumbling, 
not content ; effort, not resignation; and if anybody teaches the 
contrary, why, he is either a fatalist, or a weakling, or aman given 
to suggesting ‘‘ counsels of perfection” as guides for the every- 
day life of a world in which the man who does not contend 
is sure to be crushed down in the endless stampede, 


| 


Everything, says the Englishman, except death, can be 
prevented or remedied, and ought to be; and that ma 


is most to be respected who gives way the least, even before 
the inevitable. Success in a struggle, not peace, is the English- 
man’s object ; to assert his own individuality, not to yield to any 
higher power. So deeply rooted is the feeling, that if the Spee- 
tator, which preaches Free-will about five times a week, chancesto 
remark of a misfortune which it believed to have been unprevent- 
able that ‘ it taught the lesson of endurance,” it is pelted with the 
cries of ‘‘ fatalism,” and accused of wishing to suspend effort, while 
a majority of Englishmen would utterly reject the Massachusetts 
Senator’s prayer. He was asked in writing by some impertinent 
| journalist to explain, also in writing, his views as to a futurestate, 
| for the public benefit, and replied, if we remember aright, “I do 
| not know much about it, and I never feel certain, but I do inmy 
| better moments hope strongly that I shall go to another world, 
| where I shall find less friction and no editors.” The Englishman 
| would have hoped for a world in which he specially should always 
| have strength to overcome the friction. 

So far as this spirit is the outcome of energy, or of combative- 
| ness against the curable evils of the world, it has, we need not 
|say, our most hearty sympathy—though we can see also the 
| beauty for some natures of the Catholic notion of resigned sub- 
| mission and retreat—but we are not fully assured that energy 
'is the root of it all. The grumbler is not always the worker, 
| or the fighter either. We think we trace some of it at least, 
| possibly a good deal of it, to a much lower impulse,—that passion 

for comfort and ease which is now so strong that it grows 

destructively angry when anything interferes with it, which would 
| punish the heavens for hailing, if it could, and which at heart 
| utterly rejects the notion that Providence can be stern. We 
noticed the strength of that passion fifteen years ago, during the 
discussion on Eternal Punishment, marking with pain that while 
the argument which moved thinkers was the disproportion 
between finite guilt and infinite penalties, the argument whi 
moved the multitude was the probable, and as it were, mothe! 
kindness of the Creator. Since then the feeling has spread, a8 We 
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rapidly, till the very ideas that Law is hard, that | 
endurance iD faith may be a virtue, that resignation is one of 
the highest graces, that elevation and not happiness may be the 

“aot of the grand Plan, seem disappearing from men’s minds. 

People seem positively to be affronted with the Divine Will because 

shipwrecks occur, to be ready to quarrel with Nature because gas 
explodes in a mine, to doubt all supernatural energy because on 
the earthquake belt earthquakes kill innocent folk. It is not 
that they believe that all is love, but that all ought to be gentle- 
ness. ‘There ought to be no violence, even in hurricanes, no 
ploodshed even when eagles are hungry, no pain even when flame 
has struck on flesh. There should be no teaching of endurance, 
put only such a development of intelligence that there shall by- 
and-by be nothing whatever to be endured. 

It-is a very gelatinous creed, all that, and one for which we 
gonfess we have but scant respect. It is utterly inconsistent 
with the facts of the world, and with any conception any reflect- 
‘no creature can form of divine Providence. Suppose we adopt 
the physicist’s theory, reject government by a sentient Mind, and 
believe everything to be cause and effect, then the faith becomes 

itively Iudicrous. Man has then to bear, without protection 
from anything but his own brain, which in the direction of fore- 
sight is nearly powerless, all that is and all that may be. If 
science is Gospel, a heavy proportion of pain is as certain as a de- 
monsiration in ‘‘ Euclid.” Granted so many millions of people, 
there will be so many burnt, so many drowned, so many induced 
to kill themselves with strychnine or corrosive sublimate, so many 
afflicted with tubercle of the spine; and the proportion may, 
under certain contingencies, be indefinitely increased, till every- 
bedy, for instance, may die in solitude and neglect of yellow 
fever. There is no earthly reason, under a régime of simple 
science, why a whole population should not go raving mad, 
why everybody should not have hypochondria, why all 
food alike should not be stricken, as was the potato, and 
all sentient beings die out from any one country. (There 
is grave reason to suspect that that very thing did occur 
to the whole people of Cambodia.) Surely, if the scientific hypo- 
thesis is true, the very first notion to be taught is the necessity of 
endurance, of cultivating that form of manliness which can submit 
to the inevitable without whining, and without wasting mental 
strength in impotent scratches at an incoming flood, sure, at 
least, of this thing, that man retains control over himself. The 
Stoies taught that ages since, and would have smiled in scorn at 
the weaklings who, without believing in Providence, yet main- 
tained that the first duty of man after a shipwreck is to scold at 
all concerned, the tide included, as shrilly as he can. Why not 
accept the lot which must fall on somebody, and which had this 
time fallen to those for whom he cared? And if Science is not 
God, if,.as we believe, the world is regulated by a sentient Mind 
witha purpose of its own to be fulfilled, then the value of endur- 
ance, whether in its masculine form of fortitude or its feminine 
form of resignation, is even greater, for there is in repining, 
besides weakness, something of disloyalty and accusation of the 
King whose laws are so irresistible. Of the occasional hardness 
of those laws, there can be no doubt whatever. Not to mention 
the sentence of capital punishment under which we all live, there 
is the fact that all physical penalties—for example, the action of 
fire—fall upon good and bad alike ; that intense suffering may be 
inherited, as in the liability to caries or leprosy ; and that pain 
is often proportioned not to the capacity to bear it, but 
to the incapacity, the horse suffering tortures which the polypus 
escapes. And we may add, though the Saturday Review will be 
angry, this other fact,—that as far as man can ascertain, no care 
will entirely destroy his own liability to blunder, under circum- 
stances where his blundering—as, for example, possibly in the 
structure of the ‘ Captain ’—will involve more misery than his 
guilt could do. In the face of such a régime, which no one doubts, 
It seems to us that to cultivate endurance, or if we must use theo- 
logical phrases, the suppression of the will before a higher power, 
18 most conducive to mental strength, and that to condemn such 
cultivation as ‘ fatalism,” as three of our contemporaries recently 
=, is to deprive man of a portion of his possible armour. 
‘F atalism,” as we understand it, is neither endurance, nor resig- 
nation, nor submission, but acquiescence produced by a belief | 
that a blind Power—Necessity—overrules both the will of the 
Sentient Mind and the usual relations of cause and effect, and 
involves ultimately the denial alike of science and theology, 
though, as usually held, more fatal to the former than the latter. 


notice, Very 





The Turkish regiments which, surrounded by Greeks in an 
amphitheatre of hills, sat down and died patiently of starvation, 
fA¥e an example of fatalism in an extreme and nearly perfect 


form. Almost every recorded martyrdom gives an example of 
submission or resignation. But the man who, believing a ship- 
wreck unpreventable, or caused by the unexpected and un- 
designed consequences of human blundering, accepts the cata- 
strophe without questioning the Providence which, and which 
alone, could have prevented it, shows the example of endurance ; 
and that endurance, if only real, and not the result of callousness, 
is a true strengthener to the mind, which, from most of its 
speculations, gains so little strength. 





CRAFTSMEN IN FUR. 


‘-e™ books which always remain with everybody, ‘ The 
ri Last of the Mohicans” takes a foremost place. Who has 
forgotten Uncas, or Maqua /e subtil, or the stately and sententious 
Chingacbgook, or above all, Hawkeye, most real of American 
creations of fancy, and real in so many aspects, as the Pathfinder, 
as Leatherstockings, as La Longue Carabine? Who has not 
Killdeer in an imaginary gun-rack, and, hanging on a peg in the 
store-house of memory, the blanket which the Delaware chief 
threw back, that he might display the tortoise on his breast to his 
ancient tribe? Who has not seen, in air-drawn pictures, the 
cavern, with the sassafras screen, behind which the ‘‘ Palefaces” 
lurked, while the deadly fight raged between the Mohicans and 
the Mingoes, who had “dared to set the print of their 
mocassins in the woods” that once owned the sway of 
the Delaware tribe; the grave of Cora, beneath the young 
pines; the dead Sagamore, attired in the full-dress of his 
tribe and rank, with the children of the Lenape listening 
for the lament from the stern old warrior, whose lips remain 
silent, as he looks his last on Uncas? Do we altogether 
disbelieve in them, because a hundred writers have “ belittled ” 
the American Indians, and because modern followers of 
Fenimore Cooper in the frontier lands and on the path of the 
setting sun are merely animated by a spirit of butchery, and their 
records are usually lists of slaughter, whether of Indians, or of the 
animals that are being “ thinned out” like them? No more than 
we altogether disbelieve in Man Friday, or accept special corre- 
spondents’ accounts of Bagdad, in exchange for our own old 
notions of the glorified city where the hunchback lived who made 
that wonderful rally, after prolonged suffocation by a fishbone, 
which had such surprising results. 

It is pleasant to know that the wonders of the forests, the 
plains, and the rivers are true to the pictures which Cooper gave 
us of them. The pioneers of civilisation, as they are called, who 
begin, it must be admitted, with a good deal of extermination, do 
not fall in with noble human beings like the Scout ; the hunters 
are as likely to meet the goddess Diana herself upon the hunting- 
grounds as ‘“‘the Bounding Deer” of that beautiful story, him 
whose ‘‘ feet were like the wings of eagles, his arm heavier than 
falling branches from the pine, and his voice like the Manito 
when he speaks in the clouds;” but the frontiermen may learn 
lessons in the hunter’s craft from Hawkeye, and behold 
scenes like that on which Duncan Heyward looks down 
during Hawkeye’s momentary absence, when they are following 
the trail of the Hurons and their fair prisoners :-— 


“The trees of many acres had been felled, and the glow of a mild 
summer evening had fallen on the clearing, in beautiful contrast to the 
grey light of the forest. A short distance from the place where Duncan 
stood, the stream had seemingly expanded into a little lake, covering 
most of the low land from mountain to mountain. The water fell out 
of this wide basin in a cataract so regular and gentle that it appeared 
rather to be the work of human hands than fashioned by nature. A 
hundred earthen dwellings stood on the margin of the lake, and evenin 
its waters, as though the latter had overflowed its usual banks. Their 
rounded roofs, admirably moulded for defence against the weathor, 
denoted more of industry and free-thought than the natives were wont 
to bestow on their regular habitations, much less on those they occupied 
for the temporary purposes of hunting and war...... The village 
appeared to be deserted, at least so Duncan thought for many minutes ; 
but at length he fancied he discovered several human forms advancing 
towards him on all-fours, and apparently dragging in their train some 
heavy and formidable engine. Just then a few dark-looking heads 
gleamed ont of the dwellings, and the place seemed suddenly alive with 
beings, which, however, glided from cover to cover so swiftly as to 
allow no opportunity of examining their humours or pursuits.” 


How perfect the illusion is, as we gaze with Heyward, only 
beginning to suspect that the neatly-kept camp is no Indian 
village, when the voiceless laughter of the Scout quickens our per- 
ception. ‘Then, as William Howitt says,— 

“ We know they are but Beavers small, 
Dwelling at peace in their own mud wall.” 
In the “frontier ”-country — which sounds vague and vast 
enough for the old times—is Wet-Mountain Valley, a dis- 
trict enclosed by interlocking peaks which belong to the 
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Rocky Mountains, wherein marvellous timber grows, and 
mountain whirlwinds rush which uproot the trees, and leave 
them to the busy burial of vines and brambles and every 
kind of luxuriant growth, so that there are great stretches 
of dense jungle, secure lairs for the bear, the puma, and 
the grey mountain wolf, the fiercest savage of his kind. The 
streams that water the valley come from the inaccessible summits 
that shut it in, are fed by the everlasting snow, and in their turn 
feed the main river, broad, tortuous, and troubled, that cuts its 
way through the eastern boundary range by a deep cafion, and 
debouches by a cleft in the rocks, called ‘“‘ The Gate of the 
Plains,” into a vast open valley, which leads to the ‘‘ great American 
prairie.” The banks of these streams are the still comparatively 
unmolested homes of the wonderful North-American beaver, of 
tribes of the strange creature who may be seen at his miniature 
industry in the Zoological Gardens, handling his invalu- 
able tail with incomparable skill, and presenting an absurd 
likeness to Cruikshank’s Methodist parsons in the aspect of his 
damp and shiny bullet-head. Perhaps of all the captive creatures 
there, the beaver finds it hardest to reconcile himself to circum- 
stances, for his kind has a special and well founded abhorrence of 
man, so deep-rooted and so intelligent that the trapping of 
beaver, as a fronticrman of great experience tells us, is 
a game of skill of the nicest description, and the faintest sus- 
picion of ‘‘ human taint” upon the ‘beaver medicine” (its in- 
gredients are a secret) will disconcert the most careful arrange- 
ments, so that the trapper may as well move on at once to a 
distant clime, for not only will he take no fur in the waters 
which the taint has touched, but the ‘‘ office” will be given down 
stream. Mr. Campion was instructed in the art of beaver- 
trapping by the famous Captain John Connor, who is, notwith- 
standing his name, thoroughbred, and head chief of the Delaware 
Indians—the tribe of Chingachgook and Uncas—and he holds 
that as a sport it compares with every other field-sport, 
as chess does with most indoor games, combining the 
maximum of skill with the minimum of chance, for it is ‘‘ a con- 
test between acquired skill, knowledge, unremitting care and 
attention, and the natural instinct—if we may not call it reason 
—of the most sagacious, acute, and wary of all the brute creation.” 

The wariness of the object of their pursuit is a characteristic 
of the trappers also; only after cautious observation has con- 
vinced them that the stranger is really one of the craft will they 
discuss its mysteries and requirements, Among the latter, am- 
phibiousness, or at least insensibility to every human ailment 
likely to be produced by wet and cold, seems to hold an important 
place. It is pleasanter to think of the wise and industrious 
creatures in the great solitudes, where no trapper has yet found 
them, if any such there be (and we believe there are, in the 
Alaska Territory, where the cold beats even the cupidity 
of the fur-hunter and the cruelty of the sportsman), where 
the deep waters and the impenetrable jungle on the river 
banks are all their own; where unmolested they dam up their 
pools and build their houses, with winter bath-rooms, dwelling 
and store-rooms, and apartments appropriated to interesting 
events (which are frequent), without any risk of the head 
of the family coming home minus a hind or forepaw, left in 
a trap, according to the construction of the horrible instru- 
ment. Mr. Campion says the beaver is the only animal he is 
acquainted with who will amputate his own leg in order to 
escape from a trap; but other frontiermen tell us that the 
wolverine exhibits similar sagacity and courage, when he gets 
into trouble. David Gamut was not annoyed by the sugges- 
tion of Hawkeye that the sweet singer had meditated teaching 
the cunning beavers to sing to the praise and glory of God, 
but gravely opined that such intelligent creatures would be glad 
to thank their Creator, if they did but know how, for His gifts 


of skill and senses of scent and hearing so far beyond the | 


human, even in a land where those senses are trained to their 


highest capacity, by constant need and ever present danger. We | 


are reminded of David Gamut’s notion, as we read of the 
beaver of Wet-Mountain Valley, of their spacious houses, with 
every convenience except air in them—how do the creatures 
live without it ?—which are entered by a round hole in the river 
bank a foot under water, with a vestibule varying from four to 
ten feet, leading to a circular basin four feet deep and of the 
same width, with a vaulted roof a foot above the level at which 
the water stands. ‘ This,” Mr. Campion tells us, ‘‘ is the winter 
bath-room, its depth below the surface of the ground (the bank 
of the river being any number of feet high) and its distance 
back ensuring that the water in it will remain unfrozen.” Surely 
the first man who violated the sanctity of a beaver’s domicile by 


demolishing it from the top must have had some compunction 
as well as much astonishment, awakened by the spectacle of rw 
radiating passages and the admirably kept rooms in which de 
little family dwelt! Surely he must have marvelled ex 
at the stores of osier twigs, of the inner bark of cotton-wood 
trees, swamp maples, alders, and willows, cleanly cut 
’ ’ y cut, and neat} 
packed in the moist receptacle, where no frost could get 
at them, and the family food would remain fresh and tender 
until spring! Mr. Campion tells us that the beaver ig ie 
good theoretical and practical engineer, who cut down 
trees larger in proportion to his size than the 
forest mammoths are to us, choosing them with great judgment, 
felling them to the exact spot required ; building dams capable of 
resisting mountain torrents, constructing dwellings showing some 
knowledge of hydrostatics, and not doing all these things invariably 
and always alike, as if instinctively only, but changing and 
adapting his ways and modes of proceeding according to the 
circumstances of each particular case.” He is also a keen observer 
of his most suspected enemy, for an elaborately contrived scare. 
crow, made to imitate a man, and placed, club in hand, astride g 
ditch made by a party of diggers for mining purposes, and 
which took the water from a pool belonging to some beavers, 
so that it was lowered a few inches, failed to deter them 
from effectually damming the ditch. They simply pulled 
the dummy down, took his club from him, cut off his 
stone feet, floated him down the ditch to a spot where there 
was a short flume, stuffed him into it, middle first, tucked hig 
head and legs into the corners, and plastered all the crevices up 
neatly with river-mud. Thus did the beavers “‘ outsmart” the men, 
the beavers no doubt having a Havelock or a Wolseley for their 
leader, in that favoured portion of the wilderness. Mr. Campion 
has watched them making their wonderful dams—getting well out 
of scent, or they would have disappeared in an instant—and amazing 
as the whole process is, has been most puzzled to conceive how 
they can estimate the height of a standing tree, since they cannot 
climb, and the absence of stumps in the scene of their operations 
shows that they never cut down one which is too short to reach 
from bank to bank of the stream they mean to dam. Authority 
worthy of respect has said that the beaver does not use his tail as 
a trowel, but Mr. Campion opposes this statement with the 
testimony of his sight. ‘* Many times,” he says, ‘‘ I have seen the 
unmistakable print of the beaver’s tail on his mud-mortar.” The 
construction of these wonderful dams varies in excellence ; there 
are beavers who scamp their work. Are there contract houses 
among them, and is their ‘lath and plasture ” ever, like that of 
Miss Miggs’s garret, warranted ‘‘ not to bear, but the contrairy ?” 
These clever, diligent, provident creatures are among the inno- 
cent and happy races of the animal world. The fierce beasts in 
the jungle on the river-banks may prowl over their hidden homes, 
| bat cannot harm them, and they harm no living thing. Their 
intense pleasure in the mysterious perfume which forms an in- 
gredient of the ‘‘ beaver medicine ” seems to be one of the cunning 
cruelties of Nature, like the attraction of the winged-insect tribes 
|to the deadly flame. They are merry, too; their system is not 
that of all work and no play (which seems to be a defect of the 
ant tribes, unless, indeed, it be applied exclusively to the servile 
| races), and the human watcher, from a distance which renders the 
‘‘ taint ” impossible, may see them, when the moonlight silvers the 
| wastes and the waters, climbing out in groups upon the banks, 
| chasing each other playfully, with funny antics, plunging, dipping, 
and splashing with their broad, flat tails ; laughing and talking, 
too, no doubt, after a fashion of their own, and knowing nothing 
of that which decrees that beaver bonnets shall “‘ come in” again 
| and sealskin jackets be trimmed with sleek, fine, beaver fur. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES BY THE WAY ON BEATEN TRACKS.—V. 
(From A CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris, September 21st, 1878. 
Panis is a disturbed ant-hill, a swarming hive. Never have I 
known its streets so blocked with traffic, whether of business of 
pleasure ; never, even on the first Sunday after a revolution—a 
experience which has twice been mine—so thronged with foot 
passengers. ‘This crowd is mainly in the afternoons, when the 
excursion trains begin to pour in, for it is to be observed that at 
present the crowd consists mainly of provincials, not of foreigners, 
as in the earlier days of the Exhibition. Breton peasants, walk- 
ing four or five hand-in-hand, block up the footways in the Fau- 
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sourg St. Germain. At the Exhibition, whole families, or rather 
tribes, of provincials make their appearance, with huge baskets of 
visions, and after eating and drinking, often sleep there by 
the hour, stretched full length on a bench. Next to the Exhibi- 
tion, the cemetery of Pere la Chaise is most crowded. There is 
no corner of it in which a “* provincial ” may not turn up, asking 
for the tomb of M. Thiers; and after that of the canniest of 
French statesmen, odd to say, the tomb most asked for is that of 
the most impracticable of French Democrats, the veteran of 
political prisoners, Raspail. It _is a curious thing, by the 
way, in that same Pére la Chaise, to notice the graves of 
qgell-known men, and by the freshness of the garlands of 
«jmmortelles ” or artificial flowers to measure the greenness of 
their memories. I noticed, for instance, that Auber, the com- 
, had several fresh wreaths, and so had Rossini, whilst on 
Cousin’s imposing tomb all were old and weather-worn. Ledru 
Rollin’s was all encircled with a spick-and-span new, but hideous, 
tricolour garland, if it may be so called, in net-work. 

Paris is not only full, it is also hard at work. One thing 
struck me in the streets,—that there was much less smoking than 
[ had ever known before; and this was confirmed to me bya 
careful observer, one well acquainted with the condition of the 
working-class. Having lately passed through Germany, where 
the amount of smoking exceeds anything I have ever known, the 
contrast was particularly noticeable. I am no enemy to the noble 
weed myself, when it is noble, but the ignoble German weed I 
believe to be as noxious as it is foul-smelling. 

Of politics I heard but little. But people seem all to consider 
that the Republic is made, and that all the more surely, that it is 
still mainly administered by non-Republicans. For although the 
reactionary papers have made a great fuss about a few dismissals, 
it is perfectly certain that the proportion of Republicans is quite 
infinitesimal, even in the higher offices of a purely administra- 
tive character, such as the direction of subordinate departments. 
The majority in the Senate is fully expected to be Republican at 
the next elections. Some trouble is still expected from the 
Irreconcilables, but I heard Gambetta spoken of approvingly in a 
quarter where two years ago—even last year—his name was almost 
a bugbear. It is observed, moreover, that there is much less than 
formerly of the blind and passionate following of particular 
leaders, still less of particular journals. The nation is learning 
to think for itself, instead of accepting its ideas from others, and 
statesmen and journalists have to watch its thoughts and obey its 
impulses. In short, 1 found what I may call a serious hopeful- 
ness among persons of very different views, both political and 
religious, and that in one case where not a year ago there was a 
strong tendency to despond. 

Of the Exhibition I will mention chiefly one thing, because I 
am assured that no French journal has ever done so, and I am 
not aware that any English one has,—the noble grisaille window 
of M. Paul Nicod, at the end of the French Gallery of Retro- 
spective Art, at the Trocadéro, representing the history of French 
architecture. It is, of course, not the stained glass of the middle- 
ages, with its marvellous kaleidoscopic effects, but it proves that 
in the hands of a true artist (M. Nicod was a pupil of Paul Dela- 
troche) there may be painting on glass of a truly monumental 
character. It consists of a Renaissance triumphal arch, in the 
upper part of which is 4 most graceful group of female figures, 
Tepresenting the three sister-arts of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting; whilst below are four other groups, representing 
different epochs of architecture,—the Romanesque, typified by a 
group of monks; the Gothic, the beginning of the Renaissance, 

and the epoch of Francis I. Of these, the first two are simply ex- 
quisite, and in spite of a few faults in drawing or otherwise (hardly 
to be wondered at, considering the short time, 55 days, in which 
the work, I am informed, had to be executed) the whole window 
8 One so simply composed, so pure in style, so full of thought 
and delicate feeling, that I feel convinced it will be reckoned, 
Sooner or later, among the masterpieces of French contemporary 
art. Its merits, indeed, stand out all the more conspicuously by 
contrast with two other windows of the same description close by, 
the inferiority of which isenormous. I had long known M. Nicod's 
powers (a fine ‘* Crucifixion” of his was indeed exhibited some years 
goin London, received a medal, and remained afterwards for a year 
ortwo at the Crystal Palace), but I was far from having measured 
their full development. I may add that some interesting letters 
from within the Prussian lines, which appeared in the Spectator 
during the war, were from M. Nicod’s pen. Full as the gallery 
in Which his grisaille stands is of beautiful things—one case of 
Limoges enamels could alone be looked at for a couple of hours 





Another recollection to carry away and dream of—from the 
gallery of foreign Retrospective Art—is that of the sculptures from 
Cambodia, and more particularly of the fragment of a huge, many- 
headed serpent, with two figures astride on it, and enclasping it, 
which formed part of the approaches to one of the gates of a 
fortress, a model of which restored is to be found in the 
pavilion of the French Direction of the Fine-Arts, on the other 
side of the river. The whole body of the serpent would 
be, if I recollect aright, 120 feet long, and the whole number of 
figures astride, twenty or twenty-two. A people wholly lost to 
history has left these evidences behind it that it had an art of its 
own, as complete in its way as that of Egypt or Assyria; that its 
architects could uprear edifices of stone of gigantic size ; that its 
sculptors could represent the human and other natural forms in 
due proportion, and in any size; that its artists had the sense of 
movement in the highest degree—on a fragment of frieze there is 
an uprearing short-maned horse which might be Assyrian—that 
they had the gift of ornament, and could wind their character- 
istic emblem, the serpent, into the most subtle decorative patterns. 
We may fancy we trace resemblances with the art of Assyria, 
of India, or China, but the artistic individuality of this extinct 
people, whose monuments alone remain in the midst of the forests 
of Cambodia, is unmistakable. I know of nothing resembling 
the colossal quaternion of heads into which the fortress 
gate grows up; no other people that I am aware of has 
thus treated the human form. Not less remarkable is the 
conception of the serpent. I have spoken of it as many-headed, 
but it really has one enormous head, out of which many smaller 
ones spring. And then the type of the human figures themselves, 
as they ride the serpent, thick-lipped, low-nosed, broad-nostriled 
—yet neither Negro nor Mongolian—with a kind of sneering 
smile of self-satisfied power! ‘There is nothing of the cold and 
awful serenity of the Egyptian,—nothing of the proud, self-con- 
scious strength of the Assyrian. You seek in vain for any really 
human quality in these faces. Justice is as far from them as 
mercy. You cannot even say that they are cruel, for cruelty 
implies something of impulse, if not of passion. They simply 
have no sense beyond that of satisfying their own selfishness, and 
they know that they are able to do so to the full. With sucha 
smile on their faces, one might conceive of the Antediluvians 
listening to the preaching of Noah. 

Such races deserve to perish. But one would fain know, in- 
stead of having to guess, the riddle of their history. Standing 
before these wonderful remains—the vigorous battle-scene, the 
wild dance, the strange architectural conceptions, the ever re- 
curring serpent, the quaternion of gigantic heads—one feels 
how dark is the fate of nations which have only an art, and nota 
literature. Not a trace of anything that looks like writing can be 
discerned anywhere. And so of this lost race of Cambodia, “ their 
memorial is perished with them.” L. 

[There is nothing in the world more wonderful than these 
remains, of which we hear so little. A French traveller once 
showed us photographs of some upper stories built by these 
Cambodians, which in his belief, and he was an expert, no 
architect could now reproduce. He could not conceive how they 
were done.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ieee 
MRS. HOGGAN AND THE BRITISH MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 

(To THE EptTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR." 

Srr,—In a letter published in your issue of the 7th ult., certain 
statements were made in connection with the exclusion of Mrs. 
Hoggan, M.D., from the British Medical Association, which a 
high authority, the British Medical Journal, not only disputes, 
but it adds remarks upon the question to which, in the absence 
of the person most concerned, I feel bound to take exception, 
and I shall esteem it as a great favour if you will kindly allow me 
to offer further evidence of the exactitude of the statements dis- 
puted. The letter referred to was written specially to correct two 
inaccuracies which had appeared in a preceding article, to the 
effect that either registration, or qualification for registration, 
was alone the qualification for ordinary membership of the 
British Medical Association. This the letter denied, giving ex- 
amples in point, which the British Medical Journal does not and 
cannot dispute, although to the one it attaches a meaning 
which has no foundation in fact, nor in the laws of the Associa- 
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abroad is not parallel with that of practitioners resident in | the Association, which was therefore bound (to use the expres. 
England.” sion the British Medical Journal complains of), in justice, legality 
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As a matter of fact, I have before me now the name of a gentle- 
man who was elected a member of the Association while resident in 
London, and holding a high hospital appointment there, although 
unqualified for registration. When, in its second statement, the 
British Medical Journal says that ‘‘a qualified medical practitioner 
means a practitioner qualified according to law,—that is, accord- 
ing to the Medical Act,” it evidently confounds the terms qualified 
Sor registration and qualified for practice. I accept the authority 
it quotes, but I find that although it is stated that the Medical 
Act was framed to enable the public to distinguish between 
qualified and unqualified practitioners, the term ‘‘ qualified medi- 
cal practitioner” never once occurs throughout the Act. 

On the contrary, there is a special interpretation clause, Clause 
84, which defines the terms, ‘‘legally-qualified medical practitioner, 
or duly-qualified medical practitioner,” to mean ‘‘ a person regis- 
tered under this Act” and ‘‘ recognised by law.” Better still, in 
order to leave no doubt, the British Medical Association, in ob- 
taining its new charter, was careful to leave out the word “ duly,” 
and retain the words ‘‘ qualified medical practitioner” as the 
qualification for membership. 

I also take exception to its remaining statement that on 
excluding Mrs. Hoggan, ‘‘ what was done was done by the light 
of the law, as interpreted by counsel,” or that at the meeting 
‘‘the members deliberately chose to drop one out.” The 
Opinion of counsel, as printed officially in the Journal, con- 
tains no hint of the stratagem to be employed at the meeting 
against her, but on the contrary, the sub-committee, reporting on 
that opinion in the Journal of July 13th, specially states at the end 
of Clause 7, ‘‘that any member can, if he think fit, move an 

amendment at the annual meeting to the effect that Mrs. Hoggan 
should also be declared elected.” 

When, however, Dr. Bond, of Gloucester, rose to speak on this 
point, he was at once met, 1 may say silenced, by a statement 
from the President that ‘‘ Mrs. Hoggan, at the time she was 
proposed as a member, was not qualified, and that, therefore, her 
election fell through.” Misleading and inapplicable as this reason 
has been shown to be, it was sufficient to stifle further remon- 
strance ; and that is, [ suppose, what the British Medical Journal 
means by saying that ‘‘ the members deliberately chose to drop 
her out because she was a woman ;” the essential baseness of this 
manceuvre lying in the fact that it was carefully kept out of sight 
of all, and from the knowledge of the person most interested, 
‘upon whom it was sprung like a mine, neither expected nor 
prepared for. 

But I shall go further, and say that I am assured on good 
authority that the statement or rumour is current ‘‘ that she was 
excluded in order to vex her husband because of his action in the 
Vivisection question.” This [ cannot doubt, however much I may 
regret it, but I hope that the next time I feel called upon to have 
the courage of my opinions I shall not be found wanting, especially 
when experience has given me a better right to form those 
Opinions than that possessed by 99 per cent. of my opponents. 

But, Sir, without referring to other inaccuracies in the remarks 
of the British Medical Journal, allow me to place the case shortly 
before the public, from our point of view, in whichit has not yet been 
presented, Four years ago, my wife, knowing that one woman and 
some gentlemen possessing reputable, although unregistrable, de- 
grees, were members of the British Medical Association, applied 
also for admission. The usual printed form of application was filled 
up by her, and her fitness for membership was certified from 
personal knowledge by gentlemen eminent alike in the profession 
and in the Association. This form was then forwarded to the 
General Secretary, who, I understand, in the usual course of 
duty, included the name in the usual printed list of candidates, 
which was forwarded to all the members of the Committee of 
Council long before the day of election arrived. 

Shortly afterwards the usual form, signed by the Secretary, was 
received by her, informing her that on a certain date she had 
been elected a member of the British Medical Association. Since 
then she has regularly paid her annual subscription, received her 
receipts, and enjoyed generally the privileges of membership. 
Hitherto all had been fair and open on the part of all concerned ; 
she had done her part well, but she had no power to control 
either the mode or regularity of election. For it, the Associa- 
tion was responsible. After some years a dispute arises for which 
she is in no way responsible, The Association pretends, or be- 
lieves, that her election was irregular, and that of many others like- 
wise, and it was advised to rectify them. There can be no doubt 
that if an error had been committed, the fault lay entirely with 





and common honesty, to do all in its power to rectify its error 
without prejudice to those who had done their parts well in the 
matter. Did the British Medical Association do this? No. it 
elected the others, but excluded Mrs, Hoggan, by means of as 
poor a trick as ever disgraced an honourable Association,— 
I am, Sir, &c., GroRGE Hogaay, 

7 Trevor Terrace, S.W., September 24th. 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your issue of the 28th ult. you draw attention to the 
Act recently passed prohibiting any newspaper reports of Weights 
and measures other than Imperial, and you rightly mention the 
hardship which such a step will necessarily occasion. I am of 
opinion that much more good might be accomplished if aj 
betting-lists and advice upon horse-racing were forbidden, under 
a heavy penalty. 

I need not dwell at length upon the vast amount of harm that 
at present results from so much encouragement being given to 
gambling by the daily publication of the ‘‘ odds” and “tips.” It 
is a fact patent to all that thousands are ruined annually from 
this very cause. If her Majesty’s Government would take the 
matter in hand, and do all in their power to stop this crying evil, 
they would deservedly gain the thanks of all right-thinking men, 
Soliciting your powerful aid,—I am, Sir, &c., X. B. 





WIVES, OR BENEFICES? 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—In your review of the Rev. W. Stephens’s ‘‘ Memorials of 
the Cathedral of Chichester ” (Spectator, January 6th, 1877), you 
call attention to a ‘‘ curious report” about a certain priest of the 
thirteenth century, who had two wives. I think you will find 
that the article which I send you from the September Irish 
Monthly proves conclusively that Mr. Stephens and Dr. Shirley, 
whom your reviewer followed, made a mistake,—that duas habere 
uzxores was merely a technical phrase for holding two benefices, and 
that this Rev. William Tooth was not a bigamist, but a pluralist, 
—I an, Sir, &c., Tue Eprror oF THE Irish Monthly. 





‘‘THE SORROWS OF THE SLOW.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—“ The Sorrows of the Slow” have their abundant compen- 
sations in this world of compromise, and this century of torment. 
I trust you will proceed presently to consider them in a second 
article, for although their joy may be of a negative character, it 
is—by contrast with the pangs of the quick-witted—of a very 
substantial sort. From whatever cause their slowness may pro- 
ceed, whether from a thick moral epidermis, or from whatsoever 
form of protection to the brain, surely we, who are involved ip 
the complexities of this age of underground and social machinery, 
and who are delivered body and soul to the domestic tyranny of 
every form of time-table,—we, at least, must envy the unconscious 
submission to destiny and absence of fussiness which characterises 
it. With £10,000 a year in Government Securities (for let me 
know nothing of the far-sighted farmer’s or quick-witted stock- 
jobber’s joy), keen susceptibilities or a fine sense of external objects 
may be tolerable. But consider the incalculable disadvantage of an 
innate feeling for art forms and harmony of colour, in these days 
of cheap ware, cheap finery, and cheap furnishing. Reflect for 
moment on the exquisite offence toa sensitive ear of a barrel orgal 
or Christy Ministrelsy at the end of the crescent, or the torment 
to a keen palate which the control of spice and other flavourings at 
the hands of an inconsiderate cook daily produces. Surely, if 
our slow friends, by any quality of mind or density of medium 
whatsoever, are, indeed, slow to perceive such torture, they 
should be warmly congratulated, not insidiously condoled with. 

And if this obtains with regard to the operations of the five 
senses, how much more true it will be of the whole array of living 
sensibilities which are played upon by the mad energy of the 
century. Think of the Babel of creeds, the contradictions of 


| philosophy, the jealousies of philanthropy, the wrangling of our 


Schoolmen, the party inconsistencies of our Times, the contradic- 
tions of our periodicals! All these things move me to say, that 
I have long since learnt that under the conditions of modern life 
the sorrows of the slow are active joys, compared with the torment 
of the active-minded. But I will not forestall your next issue, 
which I await with deep interest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

October 3. One Wo Envies Stow PEOPLE. 
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7" 
POETRY. 
—_~———. 
SONG.—(SwINBURNE.) 
Love laid his sleepless head 
On a thorny rosy bed ; 
And his eyes with tears were red, 
And pale his lips as the dead. 


And fear and sorrow and scorn 

Kept watch by his head forlorn, 

Till the night was overworn 

And the world was merry with morn. 


And Joy came up with the day 

And kissed Love’s lips as he lay, 

And the watchers ghostly and grey 
Sped from his pillow away. 

And his eyes as the dawn grew bright 
And his lips waxed ruddy as light : 
Sorrow may reign for a night, 

But day shall bring back delight. 





(TRANSLATION. ] 

Keiro yapal wor "Epws dpyusvos, e&uemopos Savor, 
dels be’ cxctvdnow xxl podoss xeepe* 

xsit tpvbccivomtvors Bedaxpumtvos cDbaruoias, 
yeinee zt aypicwv Toov vroxbovioss. 

Deine D8 xeel Aven noel cveidee xeproutoura 
wep xePary Duaraxyy siyov cdupopétvov. 

tay 0¢ wapsoradray crerpiero we dripapvos, 
yuia 32 wae Hoi xaip troPamvouivy. 

eiQooctvn 0 travanrbe wer Auoros hpyomevoso, 
nal noimiCoutye xsidos "Epars xvoev* 

rol 8 EPuyov Quarunes oxsepol re nal dypicwvres 
Gina fan ix Aéxeos THACT erroLxduEvoL 

dupara 8 abbic "Epws advidarcSev cuoliov gol, 
xeinse D8 To aby xoser Eovdpicwy 

aryen yap xpading duck vuxrds dy ivdodev depos, 
nap Y sbQpoovuny tumariy ayxousoei 


Vorauen, August, 1878, A. 8. 





DO WE WELL TO MOURN? 
Yes, grieve! it can be no offence to Him 
Who made us sensitive our loss to know; 
The hand that takes the cup filled to the brim 
May well with trembling make it overflow. 


Who sends us sorrow means it should be felt ; 

Who gave us tears would surely have them shed ; 
And metal that the “furnace ” doth not melt, 

May yet be hardened all the more instead. 


Where love abounded will the grief abound ; 
To check our grief is but to chide our love ; 

With withered leaves the more bestrewed the ground, 
The fuller that the rose hath bloomed above! 


Yes, grieve! *tis Nature’s—that is, God’s—behest, 
If what is Nature called is Will Divine! 
Who fain would grieve not cannot know how blest 
It is to sorrow, and yet not repine. S. H. 








BOOKS. 


onan 
LESSING, WIELAND, HEINSE.* 
Dr. Prince is known in Germany for several excellent mono 
gtaphs illustrative of German history in the last century, and 
particularly of the beginnings of that literary movement which re- 
sulted in such high national distinction. ‘The present volume is 
an addition to his previous contributions in the same line. We do 
Rot expect that it can have interest for any large number of 
readers in this country, but it deserves to be brought to the notice 
of whoever makes German literature a special study, of who- 
ever cares to understand the men and minds that influenced the 
early course of the intellectual current which culminated in the 
great literary stars that found their fixed seats around the Weimar 
Court. The value of Dr. Prihle’s work lies in the fact that it is 








dan ttting, Wieland, Heinse, nach handschriftlichen Quellen in Gleims Nachlasse 
gestellt. Von H. Préhle. Berlin: Vereinsbuchhandlung. 1877. 


not another of the already too many commentaries and over- 
ingenious disquisitions on the writings of this or that 
literary luminary, but like his former publications, it is the 
embodiment of new and solid biographical material. He 
has given here, as he has done before, letters and other 
data, which he has been so lucky as to get access to, 
and which illustrate in a very direct manner some portions of the 
last-century life. The material in the present instance has been 
derived from the hitherto unsifted mass of correspondence accu- 
mulated during a long life by one whose literary reputation has 
become quite obscured even in Germany, but who, though but a 
feeble poet, was deservedly remarkable for the force of sympathies 
in advance of his age, and for the warm and generous interest he 
took in coming to the assistance of struggling talents. The 
person in question was the now forgotten lyric poet Gleim, 
author of the once popular Songs of a Grenadier. These poems 
were inspired by admiration for the Great Frederick's military 
achievements over the French. The noteworthy feature to be 
remembered about Gleim is that he, of all German literary men, 
first manifested a decided political bias, and was moved in his 
compositions with enthusiasm for the Prussian monarch as the 
triumphant assertor of the national element over that of France, 
Gleim was a German patriot when German patriotism was a yet 
unrecognised sentiment, and he, curiously enough, expressed it 
in lyric praises of a hero who had the profoundest contempt for 
German efforts at culture, and openly professed his unbounded 
admiration for the literature of the nation his victories over 
which were for Gleim his special claim to admiration. There is 
hardly to be found a more singular example of historical irony 
than the unconscious action exercised by Frederick the Great, as 
regards moral effect, on the German people. Amongst the letters 
in the present volume is one where Gleim, in his later days, when 
the glory of the Weimar school had already become a great fact, 
discourses of Frederick, in reply to animadversions on his indif- 
ference to everything German, and points out with truth how 
little reason he had to rate highly any German productions which 
existed in his day, and how at the close of his life words dropped 
from him that indicated his shrewd perception of a force pre- 
viously unguessed having shown itself on the German horizon, 
The immediate subject of this volume is not, however, to exem- 
plify Gleim the politician, but the genial and kindly man of 
literary aflinities—habitually spoken of as ‘‘ Father Gleim”— 
who stood in close and abiding relations for so many years 
with the torch-bearers of German culture. His influence 
was not that derived from a productive mind, but from 
a singularly generous and kindly nature, which happily 
was enabled, by fortunate pecuniary circumstances, to give 
practical effect to its hearty instincts. At the Reformation a 
few ecclesiastical foundations were preserved in a secular form for 
Protestants. Thus one of George III.’s sons was titular Bishop 
of Osnabriick. In the ancient city of Halberstadt there existed a 
like lay chapter, of which Gleim was a canon and the secretary, 
—a comfortable sinecure. Here he resided, and made of Halber- 
stadt a sort of intellectual centre, periodically visited by many 
men of literary distinction; the Jacobis, with all that at one 
time clung around them, being specially frequent comers. Bruns- 
wick, with its pomp-loving Court and pretensions to literary 
patronage, was at no distance, and so it came about that Gleim 
was known to, and found favour, that had consequences, with the 
Princess who became the celebrated Duchess Amelia, of Weimar, 
and as Regent trained up her son to be the subsequent Maecenas 
of Goethe and Schiller. The action of Father Gleim was not 
conspicuous or ostentatious; it was that of an honoured coun- 
sellor,—of an unfaltering friend, whose word was listened to 
with sincere respect, and whose genial sympathies commanded 
enhanced attention from the recognised intellectual qualities of 
his singularly modest nature ; in a word, he was all over, and in 
all the relations of life, a lovable and much-loved patriarch,— 
emphatically, Father Gleim. 

The trefoil of names on Dr. Préhle’s title-page, being those of 
as many friends, sufficiently exemplifies the range of Gleim’s inti- 
macies. Lessing, Heinse, Wieland, in their natures and the tone 
of their minds, represent the widest diversities. The first alone 
will be at all familiar to English readers, and that mainly in com- 
sequence of the two excellent biographies recently come from the 
pen of Mr. Sime and Miss Zimmern. Gleim’s connection with 
Lessing was due to that interesting figure the gallant soldier- 
poet Kleist, whose death from wounds at the battle of Kuners- 
dorf was mourned with deep pathos by Lessing. The point of 
interest is how this friendship with a knot of Prussians en- 





thusiasts influenced the career of Lessing. Though the 
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Great Frederick refused to have him as a librarian, Lessing 
so ardently sympathised with his action that he sacrificed 
his interests in Saxony. It was through Gleim, as is now first 
ascertained, that he obtained the only political appointment he 
ever held, that of secretary to the Governor of Silesia. Gleim looked 
on Lessing as a kind of legacy, bequeathed to him by the departed 
Kleist, and to the end of his life kept up with Lessing a corre- 
spondence that is stamped with feelings of intense affection. 
That either of the other names can have any pretension to be put 
on anything like the same intellectual level as Lessing is, of 
course, out of the question, yet it is in reference to them that 
Dr. Préhle’s volume contains really new matter. Of Heinse’s 
existence hardly any one in this country has ever heard ; in 
Germany itself, he is remembered only as a literary curiosity. This 
is due, no doubt, much to his questionable characteristics. Heinse 
is the Bohemian of German letters. The latitude in regard to 
principles allowed in Germany is great; Schlegel’s Lucinde, 
Goethe’s Wohlverwandschaften, and many more works, attest this. 
There has, however, always been a severity of taste in regard to 
treatment. Heinse was an offender against the latter. His 
genius—for he did possess undeniable genius—was undisguisedly 
licentious and erotic, His highly remarkable novel, Ardinghello, 
is disfigured by an amount of overcharged voluptuous colouring 
which is the expression of a morbid sensuousness, and has a certain 
affinity with productions like Mr. Swinburne’s. His career was as 
erratic as his mind was eccentric. Art, wine, women were his cher- 
ished objects, and Italy was his goal, as the land of artistic enjoy- 
ment. Heseemed to haveno thought for the day or the morrow, and 
lived on with reckless confidence in luck bringing him the means 
for defraying the indulgences he never scrupled to embark in. 
That Heinse possessed an unusual eye for art, especially its 
technicalities, is certain. He was a born connoisseur, with an 
instinctive appreciation of what was realistically good in work- 
manship. His criticisms on paintings are striking and fresh,— 
only in contrast to the general tone of German criticism on such 
subjects, they are thoroughly realistic in feeling, and dwell with 
sensuous glow on what is voluptuous in form and colour. Yet 
this literary vagrant was a pet of the staid and mild old Halber- 
stadt lay canon, whose purse the former with unabashed audacity 
preyed upon for advances which there is no evidence he 
ever repaid. Gleim helped him to several appointments, 
but Heinse never could stay anywhere. So he set off one day 
to Italy to satisfy his craving, where he spent several 
years. In this volume are a number of letters which vividly de- 
scribe the devil-may-care life he led in that land. Professedly he had 
‘an engagement fora book with a publisher, on which he reckoned 
for means, but though Heinse did at this time work ata novel that 
afterwards made him celebrated, he virtually depended almost wholly 
on Gleim’s loans, which he wrote for with a coolness eminently 
characteristic. Some of these letters from Italy are highly amusing. 
It was probably due only to incontrollable waywardness that 
Heinse did not get domiciled with some art-loving Italian grandee, 
like Winckelmann. What is strange is, that this Bohemian, 
on whom religion and morals sat most lightly, became the 
librarian and secretary of the Bishop-Elector of Mayence. It is 
true there was much which must be pronounced incongruous in 
the composition of this Episcopal Court. The representative of 
all that was most antiquated in the dying Germanic Empire, the 
choicest specimen of a dignity resting on the strictest aristocratic 
and ecclesiastical exclusiveness, like the French monarchy, ignor- 
antly courted the society of spirits whose essence was radically 
hostile, and displayed the entire absence of moral worth by an 
unblushing exhibition of levity andindecorum. There was many 
a German prince who might have done himself honour by giving 
to Heinse a competent subsistence, but that this, to say the least, 
glaringly licentious writer should have been selected by the highest 
ecclesiastical dignitary of Germany for his confidential servant, is 
a circumstance to be put by the side of what history records of 
the characters who were deemed to figure with honour in the 
Papal Court in the days of Leo X. It is not wonderful that when 
the French Revolution flooded neighbouring countries, Mayence 
distinguished itself by the enthusiasm wherewith the Republican 
hosts were welcomed. 

The other name on the list, Wieland, though not so unknown, 
is still also of rather obscured fame. His glory has become super- 
annuated by that of more distinguished successors. His Oberon 
is, however, a poem of original merit; it was the first striking 
German composition inspired by the elements of popular 
mythology,—of the Volksmibrchen, which afterwards produced a 
plentiful literature from the pens of the Romantic school. What, 
however, secured for Wieland his reputation were his classical 





| romances—Agathon, Aristippus, and others — which exhibit » 


French polish, and notwithstanding much ancient study, an 

2 ’ un. 
mistakably modern treatment of the antique subjects, More 
over, there is an undeniable laxness in the moral tone, which tin 
reflex from the French eighteenth-century romance. Still 
Wieland as a littcrateur exceeded in accomplishment and in ms 
of style all who yet had written in German, though the grand 
genius of Lessing, in its robustness, towered far above him, ag 
regards real force of intellect. Wieland was the admired hj. 
priest of the Graces—of that literary refinement which ce 
mended itself to salons and to Courts—and as such he was 
singled out by the Duchess Amelia to direct the education 
of her son in taste and letters. How Duke August, when 
still but a lad, was fired with romantic enthusiasm for the 
youthful Goethe, and insisted on bringing him to Weimar, is 
known. But Goethe was then in the flush of his impetu. 
ous spring-tide, overboiling with the buoyancy of genius, 
and prone to give vent to sallies of wild humour. Wieland’s old. 
fashioned, rococo manner had been made the butt of his satire, 
notably the Gallic conventionalisms of his would-be Hellenie 
romances ; and so when Goethe arrived as the Duke’s favourite 
at Weimar, it was not without misgivings on the part of Gleim 
that his old and respected friend was doomed to receive affront 
at the hand of one who then was spoken of by envious gossip 
as the very pink of reckless humour. ‘The strangest report 
were afloat about the wild ways of the erratic meteor that 
had just flashed forth in the literary firmament, and in a most 
unusual manner had been made the object of unprecedented 
honour by a ruling German Sovereign. Of this early stage of 
Goethe’s Weimar life there is curious record in this volume, 
Gleim, with his true instinct, from the beginning doubted the truth 
of current rumours. He wrote that ‘his desire to see the ange} 
Goethe face to face was great.” Soon he was relieved by what he 
heard from Wieland,—‘‘ Many thanks, my esteemed, my dear 
Wieland, for the tidings that I am not to attach credence to the 
painfully unpleasant report about your doings at Weimar, 
eee God be praised, dearest brother of my soul, that it is 
all a pack of lies, what is being said, and talked, and piped, and 
trumpeted abroad about you.” And again he writes :— 


“In spring I hope to see all my beloved ones in Weimar, and 
especially that noble and splendid young fellow, about whom Dame 
Fame keeps blowing into the wide world a deal of evil, of which 
I indeed believe nothing, though I cannot quite drive out of my 
head, what once was greatly in it, namely, that he had on one 
occasion affronted my Wieland. If you, my dear friend, would 
only once in two lines tell the evil-minded that Goethe ia such a 
splendid, noble youth, as you have said it to the heart of your 
Gleim in that hearty letter, of a truth it would do a deal of good; also 
in reference to your young ruler, against whom it has everywhere been 
made a matter of reproach thut he has put so impetuous a young map 
amongst the Patres Conscripti,—I mean in the Council of State, where, 
according to the asseveration and calumnies of the evil-minded, he 
gives occasion by his fieriness to so much altercation and discussion. I 
have heard this said in many places, and last Monday again at Dessau.” 


Of the life at Weimar, and the distinguished men who frequented 
the Court, many traits well deserving preservation will be found 
scattered through this volume. It is a collection of anecdote, 
desultory indeed, but none the less valuable for that, the ex- 
pression of living impressions that bring before us the features of 
notable men as they presented themselves to their contemporaries, 
and of a notable age. For in these pages there are many glimpses 
at others besides the great heroes of the period, so that they will 
afford not a little amusing reading in the way of curious bid- 
graphical scraps. 





CYPRUS.* 
Tue amusing ignorance regarding Cyprus, which we have already 
in some degree endeavoured to dissipate, seems destined not to 
prevail much longer. Not only does one little volume upon the 
subject succeed another with astonishing celerity, but the inde- 
fatigable Mr. Cook is, we are told, even now making arrange 
ments to personally conduct any number of obedient tourists 
over the length and breadth of the island. One of two plans 
must therefore be resorted to,—we must either be beforehand 
with the Cookites, and make a hasty dive into the country ere it 
suffers from another invasion, or be content to gain our informa 
tion concerning it at second-hand ; and this, perhaps, considering 
the apparent prevalence there of fever and various other discom- 
forts, may be the more prudent plan. Mrs. Batson Joyners 
adaptation of Herr von Liher’s account of his recent visit to the 
island, augmented as it is by much additional matter, which the 





* Cyprus, Historical and Descriptive. Adapted from the German of Franz . 


Léher. With much additional matter, by Mrs. A. Batson Joyner. London: W- 
Allen and Co. 
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ditor has been at pains to collect, gives us a really excellent 
Sep of the physical appearance, condition, and resources of 
Cyprus; and is a readable work, equally useful as a handy travel- 
oF companion or for the home reader; moreover, it does not 
~ di at all the idea of being a translation. It is accom- 
ied by two maps,—a small one, showing the relation of 
. jsland to the adjacent coasts, which has the odd effect 
from the way it is outlined, of appearing to turn land into 
and vice vers@; the other and larger one, a clear 

and detailed map of the island, giving the ancient and 
modern names of places, the roads, and the heights of 
geveral of the mountains, one chain of which runs from 
east to west, with ramifications north and south covering 
almost the whole of the southern half of the island, while a 
much smaller one runs in a narrow line close beside the northern 
coast. Herr von Léher, who landed at Larnaka in April, 1877, 
seems to have visited most of the important places in Cyprus, 
and to have taken pains to ascertain everything relating to the 
condition, employments, and character of its people; nor does he 
to have any particular bias which would render his narra- 

tion untrustworthy. According to him, as indeed according to 
numbers of authorities, ancient and modern, which the public has 
either never consulted or entirely forgotten, our new possession 
is an island of singular fertility, containing an immense variety of 
different plants and trees, and especially adapted for the acclima- 
tisation of others ; indeed, during the middle-ages, and especially 


abundantly, the next four months are cool and lovely, and the 
temperature resembles that of the coasts of Italy; while for the 
remaining four, the country is a perfect Sahara. Our unfortunate 
countrymen whoare now there are of course beginning their Cypriote 
existence under unfavourable auspices in this respect, and they 
are probably quite unprepared for such a climate, and likely to 
commit every kind of imprudence ; and this, according to the Abbot 
Mariti, who is quoted by Herr von Léher, is the especial cause of 
prolonged attacks of fever,—to which, however, the natives of the 
country are decidedly subject. A chill caught during perspira- 
tion, the immoderate use of strong liquors, the undue consump- 
tion of cucumbers and melons, are certain to produce a fit of 
ague ; but it may be cured by a rigidly careful diet. The Greeks 
and Turks are said to ward off an attack by continued horse 
exercise, and a large glass of good Cyprian wine is also stated to 
be a good remedy. The people of Cyprus are described as re- 
markably abstinent ; indeed, the author attributes in great mea- 
sure to this fact the neglect of proper cultivation throughout the 
island, as the wild fruits and vegetables contribute so largely to 
the food of the population. ‘‘ Even in the houses of tolerably 
well-to-do people,” he says, ‘‘ they never cook more than twice 
or three times in the week, and fish and flesh are rare 
delicacies.” During the summer months those who can 
afford to do so go off to the mountains, returning 
to their homes in the winter, when snow covers Olympus, 
and the icy winds from the Taurus induce a considerable degree 











under the dominion of the Lusignans, which was its most flourish- | of cold. The breeze from the Mediterranean which prevails 
ing period, the vegetable productions of the tropics were intro- | until the middle of September tempers to some degree the great 
duced there, and from thence distributed over Greece, Italy, the | heat of that season, while, when the burning north wind sets in 
south of France, Spain, the Canary Islands, and America, while | from Asia Minor, it feels like the blast of a furnace, and should it 
those of more temperate climates were also tried, and some, such | prevail continuously for seven or eight days is fatally destructive 
as cherries, peaches, apricots, and walnuts, came to great perfec- | to vegetation. This is the reason why, notwithstanding its 
tion, while the island became renowned for its vegetables. Olive- | fertility, scarcity is so often felt in Cyprus. The traveller in 


trees were once very numerous, but their cultivation was abandoned | Cyprus either purchases or hires mules or donkeys, both being 
for that of cotton, which proved such a success that it obtained soon exceedingly well- broken, useful animals ; and the Cypriote donkey 
after its introduction from Persia the appellation of ‘‘the gold | —a breed peculiar to the island—is glossy, sleek, large-eyed, 
plant.” Now, however, but little of it is seen in the country, and intelligent, and able to resist the fatigue of a long journey 
although Cyprus cottons are greatly prized; and the culture of | even better than the mule. The muleteers are said to be an 
rhubarb, saffron, the jujube-tree, the sugar-cane, and other useful | excellent and trustworthy class. Herr von Liéher gives a droll 
products has been, under Turkish misgovernment, almost entirely | account of the start, as, perched upon any amount of coloured 
neglected. Even the silk trade, once so flourishing, has dwindled | blankets or quilts, which are placed over the native saddle, and the 
to very small proportions; and notwithstanding the specially | saddle-bags, containing his equipment and provisions, bis feet 
valuable properties of the wine of Cyprus, vineyards are neglected | stuck into two rusty stirrups, by means of which he with difficulty 
and the grapes left to grow as they please, and at the mercy of maintains his equilibrium, holding up a = cotton umbrella, 
goats and young donkeys, who browse upon them during the | and lighting a cigarette, the traveller proceeds upon his way. 
early part of the year, while the nectar itself is manufactured in | When he stops to rest, he will be found, even although he may be 
the rudest and most careless fashion, and rich lands, that might | quite a rich merchant, seated opposite to his muleteer, eating 
produce at least fifty times the amount now exported, are allowed | — - ns — pod probably og but gs olives " 
to lie waste. Perhaps when Englishmen come to understand the | brown bread), and drinking some milk from the same jug (@ 
virtues, not merely of the luscious, though invigorating com- glass would bea useless luxury), with every appearance of satisfac- 
manderia and muscadine, but of the capital, dry, claret-like tion. Apparently the er rape - em oo age 
mayro, attention will be turned to the wine-producing regions of ; one. ‘The members of each family are said to hold together, an 
Cyprus, and this alone may prove a fertile source of revenue. At | share whatever fortune may awaitthem. Brothers will not marry 
the present day, however, the vegetation of the island must present | until sisters are provided for, aged fathers and mothers are re- 
a lovely sight. Not only do we hear of ‘‘ hundreds of waving palm- | spected and cared for, and the women are chaste and industrious, 
trees” at Nikosia and other places, but we are told that ‘‘ corn is | holding an influential position in the household. On the other 
extensively cultivated ; wheat, barley, oats, and beans flourish well. | hand, we are told that in social and political life falsehood and 
Upon the mountains grow fir and and pine trees, and in the | faithlessness, covetousness, robbery, revenge, baseness, and sub- 
valleys we find fine oaks, ashes, orange, fig, citron, date, walnut, serviency are everywhere predominant. Herr yon Liher describes 
anda great variety of other trees. Overhanging shrubs crowd , very pleasantly his various excursions in the island, and its 
the deep hills and precipitous cliffs, and amongst them grow the | towns, monasteries, and ancient ruins, the account of the grand 
oleander, myrtle, arbutus, juniper, and mastic. Not less striking | old fortress of Buffavento being especially interesting. He also 
is the lovely carpet of flowers, which clothes the face of the | enters into the history of Cyprus in ancient times and during the 
country with ever-varying beauties.” middle-ages, and describes — — of gee to te 
Herr yon Liher speaks of roses, jasmine, tulips, peonies, | possession of the island. The book concludes with a chapter 
hyacinths, narcissus, and anemones, and in describing his ride to | upon the Euphrates Valley Railway, and the suitability of Cyprus 
Chrysorogiatissa he says that ‘every decaying stump showed a | a8 a terminus to the line ; but it is amusing to — 
luxuriant crop of orchids and rare creepers,” and adds, ‘the , F. Goldsmid and Mr. Andrew spoken of as the founders of the 
whole air was so charged with heavy perfume from these ‘multi- project, while the name of General Chesney, who really oo 
tudinous flowers, that I breathed more freely when we reached a | the whole matter, is not even mentioned. The appendix gives 
. ’ er ; ‘ . “ate 
slight eminence and were met by a refreshing breeze, which bore some additional information of a geographical, statistical, and 
On | historical character, and as there is a tolerably complete index, it 


With it the delicious odour of some neighbouring fig-trees.” . 
this occasion he found the heat almost intolerable, describing it is easy to refer to any part of the work, which, as we have before 
said, is compendious and entertaining. 


48 actually seeming to rise from the ground and scorch the legs ; 
he says, however, that this was the only time he experienced 
that overpowering sultriness which is so common in Sicily. But | THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT.* 
then it must be remembered that the author travelled during that | (FIRST NOTICE.) 

Season when Cyprus would seem to be a perfect paradise, the | Most of our readers are probably aware that Mr. Stanley, the 
early spring. For when we talk of the climate of this island, we must | discoverer of Livingstone, made a second, successful journey into 














be careful to particularise the time of year. During four months, | © Through the Dark Continent. By Bas & Stanley. . oe, Saniene 
bamely, from the middle of October to that of February, rain falls ' Sampson Low and Co. 
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equatorial Africa, and penetrating beyond any of his daring pre- | gratitude ; as clever, honest, industrious, brave, moral, and was. 
decessors, contrived to set at rest certain problems which had | ceptible of being trained into good, obedient servants, t 
long baffled the geographers. Very few, however, will have been | they have their vices, are superstitious, and inclined to despair. is 
able to realise what is implied by three years of wandering through | not surprising ; but under a good leader their best qualities tes 
unknown regions, inhabited by savage tribes, in a cruel climate, a} naturally brought out, and African explorers have been 
prey to disease and starvation, without any support but the | indebted to them for the accomplishment of their objects. The 
traveller's own indomitable courage, the assistance of three Euro- | Wanyamwezi and the Wasukuma, people of the interior, alth, 
peans, who one by one fell victims to accident or to fever, and | less civilised, are, however, described as superior races, destined 
that of the stanch and loyal band of African followers who, in| be the nucleus of a great African nation. These were 
gradually diminishing numbers, accompanied him from its com- employed both by Livingstone and Stanley. The first day's 
mencement to its close. Mr. Stanley’s two volumes are indeed a| march soon tested the powers of endurance of the motley com. 
record of heroism, and one to be perused with the deepest in- | pany ; many of the natives dropped from the ranks, while Others 
terest. That he should have been fired with the desire to take | were obliged to resign their burdens, and the two English mastifis 
up the work which Livingstone had been obliged to leave un-| died. Within a month from the departure of the expedition it 
finished is not surprising. As he tersely put it, when discussing, became a prey to the miseries of the rainy season, and suffered 
before starting, the state of the dark interior of the African con- | also from scarcity of provisions ; and when, a fortnight later, it 
tinent, ‘‘ The outlet of Lake Tanganika is undiscovered. We know | found itself in a dense bush, without knowing whither it way 
nothing scarcely—except what Speke has sketched out—of Lake | wandering, it was in the most imminent danger of perishing 
Victoria ; we do not even know whether it consists of one or of | from starvation, to add to which fever, dysentery, and map 
many lakes, and therefore the sources of the Nile are still| other maladies set in; and when they reached © 
unknown. Moreover, the western half of the African continent|four hundred miles from the sea, where Edward Pocog, 
is still a white blank.” To settle these points was the object of | died, they were ‘“‘an unspeakably miserable and disheartened 
the Anglo-American expedition, but that its chief should live to| band,” who might well have been pardoned, had they there 
accomplish the task and to return to tell of it was perhaps | and then desisted from any further journeyings, especially as they 
scarcely to be hoped. Mr. Stanley’s first volume takes us as far | had then discovered, says Mr. Stanley, ‘the most extreme southern 
as the Muta Nzigé, and describes his whole circuit of Lake | sources of the Nile.” 
Victoria Nyanza, with his return journey to Ujiji; while} «Between Sund and Chiwyu was crossed,” ho says, “ one small rl] 
his second records his exploration of Lake Tanganika, and | flowing ————- Se soon ee — and still 
his voyage down the great Livingstone or Congo vive, | amoter, and gathering volume, overves north ten noih-ret Te 
to the Atlantic Ocean. We shall only deal at present| become known as the Leewuinbu, then as the Monaugah, and lastly as 
with the first part of his narrative, reserving the second for | the Shimeeyu, under which name it enters Lake Victoria on the south- 
a subsequent notice. Before commencing the account of his | &8t coast of Speke Gulf. 
own expedition, Mr. Stanley gives us a brief review of what pre- | But not of such faint hearts was the expedition composed, and 
vious explorers had done, appending also to his first volume two | although they had to fight on two occasions with the savages of 
little maps, upon which are traced the routes of Livingstone, | Ituru, they steadily continued onwards, and were rewarded, after 
Burton, and Speke, Speke and Grant, Von der Decken, Schwein- | passing the plain of Luwamberri, by arriving in a land of plenty, 
furth, Baker, and Cameron, as well as his own former journey. | where rich stores of grain, vegetables, fruit, and animal food were 
He gives also Dapper’s old map of equatorial Africa (1676), and | laid at their feet, and the hospitable people of the rolling pasture. 
those of Krapf, Rebmann, Livingstone, and Erhardt (1849-56), as lands of Usiha called out, ‘‘ Come yet again, come always, and you 
well as a reduced map of his latest wanderings, which latter serves | will be welcome!” and not many days afterwards with the sight 
to assist the reader in following them out more minutely upon the | of the glorious great lake, lying some six hundred feet below them, 
large and carefully constructed loose sheets which are placed in| Then ensued a seven days’ delightful halt, at the village of 
pockets in the cover of each volume. Kagebyi, after which, leaving Pocock and Frederick Barker with 
Mr. Stanley’s real start took place from Zanzibar, although of | the main body in camp, Mr. Stanley, with ten sailors and a steets- 
- course his principal preparations were made in England, and it is | man, embarked in the ‘ Lady Alice,’ a sectional boat of his own 
not a little amusing to discover that such was the general ardour | invention, to coast round the Victorian sea. 
for permission to accompany him, that over 1,200 letters, from| Thestory of his circumnavigation of the lake, with its variousad. 
** generals, colonels, captains, lieutenants, midshipmen, engineers, | ventures, is of great interest, especially the account of his reception 
commissioners of hotels, mechanics, waiters, cooks, servants, | by Mtesa, the Emperor of Uganda, his estimate of that monarch’s 
somebodies and nobodies, spiritual mediums and magnetisers, | character, and his description of his country, court, and people. 
&c.,” poured in, all setting forth special claims for consideration ; | ‘The physical features of Uganda he describes as extremely beau- 
and the author declares that had money enough been at his dis-| tiful, and says there is a singular fascination about the land. As 
posal, he might at that time have led into Africa a motley crew of | to the chief’s sudden conversion, Mr. Stanley fairly acknowledges 
15,005 Europeans. Contenting himself, however, with the two | it to be merely nominal, but believes that a genuine work might 
Pococks, boatmen, Frederick Barker, a clerk from the Langham | be accomplished by a patient and zealous missionary, who would 
Hotel, whom no uncompromising views of exploring life could deter | in time “in reality be the emperor.” ‘‘'To him,” he says, “ Mtess 
from his strong desire to take part in the expedition, and five | would bend with all the docility of a submissive child, and look 
dogs, of some of whom we find honourable mention in many of | up with reverence and affection. The peculiar, wayward, petulant, 
the succeeding pages, Mr. Stanley, with his yawl, his gig, and his | inconsistent nature would become moulded anew, or be reborn, to 
barge, his pontoons, guns, ammunition, saddlery, medical stores, | be presented henceforth to European travellers in an amiable, nay, 
scientific instruments, provisions, &c., landed on September 21st, | lovable aspect. Mtesa is the most interesting man in Africa, 
1874, on the verdant shores of Zanzibar, and proceeded to busy and one well worthy of our largest sympathies, and I repeat 
himself in the purchase of the various kinds of cloth, beads, and | that through him only can Central Africa be Christianised and 
brass wire which were to be his circulating medium with the| civilised.” To many, however, the portrait of the mild, patri- 
tribes he was to encounter, and in selecting the human beings | archal Rumanika, who was met with by Mr. Stanley later in his 
who, in the capacity of chiefs, guides, and porters, were to form | journey to the Muta Nzigé, will present greater attractions, the 
the native element of the great expedition. Twenty-two men/| latter beinga perfect contrast to Mtesa in almost every way. The 
who had borne a good character in the search after Living- | King of Karagwé is indeed an interesting study, and s0 is his 
stone were at once engaged, and then ensued a ‘“shawri,” or| country, which is bounded by the Alexandra Nile, the largest of 
palaver, when the extent and objects of the present journey were | the affluents of the Victoria Nyanza. The natives call this river the 
discussed, and after some 230 men of different nationalities had | ‘‘mother of the river at Zinja,” orthe Ripon Falls, Victoria Nile, the 
been chosen, a contract was entered into, and duly signed before the | latter being, according to Mr. Stanley, the only outlet from the lake. 
American Consul. By November 17th, the date of the final start, |The Kagera, or Alexandra Nile, was found to be connected with a 
the number of souls, including women and boys, although not at its | whole system of small lakes, seventeen in number, in Karagwé, 
full complement, had already reached 356, and formed a file of | called by the people the Ingezi, one of these, from its likeness to 
half a mile in length—the chief guide having been taught to halt| to its English namesake, having been christened the Winder- 
at the sound of a military signal from Edward Pocock’s bugle—| mere. The small creeks or outlets of these lakes are covered to 
which took its way towards the interior. The Wangwana, by | a depth of from nine to fourteen feet with papyrus, which - 
which term we are to understand the coloured natives of them the appearance of solid ground, so much so that the boat's 
Zanzibar, who composed a great part of this company, are de- | crew, having first lighted fires and cooked their food, actually 
scribed by Mr. Stanley as capable of great love, affection, and | placed their mats upon them and prepared to sleep, until they 
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found themselves gradually sinking into the water. From 
Rumanika’s country Mr. Stanley entered that of Kibogora, intend- 
ing to proceed westward across Urundi to the Alexandra Lake 
and its affluents, but were prevented from doing so by 
the famine which prevailed in Usui, and by the rapacity 
of the churlish tribes that dwell there. He had, however, as 
he says, traced ‘‘the extreme southern sources of the Nile from 
the marshy plains and cultivated uplands where they are born, 
down to the mighty reservoir called the Victoria Nyanza,” had 
circumnavigated the entire expanse, penetrating to every creek 
and inlet, and had explored the country between that lake and the 
Muta Nzigé. In giving the history of his explorations, he bears 
testimony that to Speke belongs the full glory of having discovered 
the largest inland sea in the African continent, and gives him much 
credit for having understood so much better than those who assailed 
him the geography of the couytries through which he travelled. 

There are many other points of Mr. Stanley’s narrative to 
hich we should wish to allude, for instance, his glowing de- 
scriptions of the scenery and vegetation of some parts of his 
route, and especially of the grand country round the Great 
Lake; his portrait of the kopi, or peasant of Uganda, who 
is a remarkable study, and his account of the beautifully con- 
structed dwellings and implements of the people. His warlike 
adventures also deserve notice, as they were more than once very 
serious, although he did all in his power to avoid fighting, and 
only gave way in this respect when he found it absolutely neces- 
sary to impress the savage by the exhibition of physical force. 
We must not close our notice without an allusion to the death, so 
pathetically described, of Mr. Stanley’s veteran four-footed friend, 
the last of his canine followers, poor ‘“ Bull,” who so unwillingly 
succumbed to the hardships of a journey of 1,500 miles, and died, 
“to the last looking forward along the track he had so bravely 
tried to follow.” We can well imagine what the loss of so faith- 
ful a creature must have been amidst the wild forests of Central 
Africa, since even at home such a friend cannot be parted with 
without bitter regret, and Mr. Stanley’s eloquent tribute to his 
memory may perhaps enlighten some of those who are sceptical 
as to the merits of the genuine bulldog. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL.* 

Mr, TROLLOPE has done so much good and healthy work in his 
time, that when he writes a tale which is poor as a work of art 
and to some extent unwholesome in tone, the reviewer's first 
inclination is to let the book alone. And yet it would not be well 
that a popular and justly popular novelist like Mr. Trollope 
should trade on his reputation, and write inferior tales, without 
some critical protest. An author who has so often given his 
countrymen genuine pleasure, and has received such hearty praise, 
must expect to hear words of regret and of adverse comment when 
he is content to present them with a third-rate production. And 
there isno doubt that in comparison with such stories as The 
Warden, Barchester Towers, or the Last Chronicle of Barset, Is 
He Popenjoy? must be accounted a third-rate, or even a fourth- 
rate novel. The tale is not without traces of the master’s hand; 
there are passages in it which Mr. Trollope only could have written, 
there are scenes which display much of the old directness and force 
and of the healthy vigour characteristic of this novelist, but the 
impression conveyed by the story, as a whole, is far from pleasing. 
With the exception of the heroine, Lady George Germain, and of 
her father, the Dean, there is not a character in the story which 
excites a pleasurable interest ; and there are several characters so 
vulgar, coarse, or wanting in self-assertion that they excite 
nothing but contempt. No doubt this is a feeling which a 
novelist may call forth legitimately enough. In order to produce 
4 true picture, men and women with low worldly aims or vicious 
propensities must be represented, to some extent, as they are, but 
the artist has the choice of his materials; he can let us see the 
blue sky over all, he can let us breathe the sweet breezes of 
heaven, he can invigorate instead of depressing us by his re- 
Presentation of life. Mr. Trollope has done this in former days, 
but he has not done it in this novel. 

Let us look at some of the people who play their parts, 
Sometimes, it must be allowed, with considerable vivacity, 
m these pages. The Dean of Brotherton, who has risen 
from the ranks and amassed a large fortune, has a fair young 
daughter, Mary, on whom all his hopes are centred. Brother- 
ton rejoices in a marquis, or rather in a family that repre- 
sents him, for the Marquis, when our story opens, is supposed to 





's He Pi oy? a Novel. . 
804 Hall, Tere ” By Anthony Trollope. 3 vols. London: Chapman 





be living a bachelor’s life in Italy, and Manor Crossis inhabited by 
the old Marchioness, by her three maiden daughters, and by her 
younger son, Lord George Germain. Lord George is very grave, very 
handsome, very dignified, and very poor. He is, we may whisper 
to our readers, a solemn prig, and how it came to pass thata 
charming, lively young girl like Mary Lovelace should have 
married such a rigid and formal man is only to be accounted for 
from the influence of her father the Dean. She tried hard to love 
him, notwithstanding his priggishness, and what the man’s 
character was may be partly seen from the following conversation 
about a tiff which Mary had with her sister-in-law, Lady 
Susanna :— 

* Lord George was told of this, and found himself obliged to speak to 
his wife. ‘I’m afraid there has been something between you and 
Susanna, dear..—‘She abused papa, and I told her papa knew better 
than she did, and then she walked out of the room.’—‘I don’t sup- 
pose she meant to abuse the Dean.’—‘ She called him names.’—‘ She 
said he was indiscreet.’—‘ That is calling him names.’—‘ No, my dear, 
indiscreet is an epithet, and even were it a noun substantive, as @ 
name must be, it could only be one name.’— It was certainly,’ adds 
the novelist, ‘very hard to fall in love with a man who could talk 
about epithets so very soon after his marriage; but yet she would go 
on trying.’” 

Lord George, however, is not without human frailty, and the 
wiles of Mrs. Houghton, who had declined him as a husband, but 
tries to win him as a lover, form a conspicuous and offensive 
portion of the story. Lady George being young, lively, affec- 
tionate, and fond of pleasure, is unjustly credited with a lover, in 
the person of Jack‘de Baron, a cheerful, pleasure-taking fellow, 
not deliberately bad, like his cousin, Mrs. Houghton, but ready for 
any scrape out of which he can extract amusement. Lady George 
is fond of Jack, in a very innocent way. Lord George is in 
danger of being led by his evil genius into a way that is not inno- 
cent, and much of the novelist’s skill is expended upon Mrs. 
Houghton’s unholy manceuvres and Jack de Baron's semi- 
love-making. Jack, unfortunately, had once made love to 
Gus Mildmay, and Gus, in a most unwomanly manner, 
follows the young Guardsman about, beseeching him to marry 
her, which at length he is forced to do. Gus, indeed, leaves him 
no loophole of escape. He pictures a stuffy sitting-room, with 
horse-hair chairs, hashed mutton, and the cradle in the corner, 
or two cradles before long; but the girl is not to be intimidated, 
and once more asks him whether he loves her, or did love her 
once ?— 

*¢ Of course I did,’ said Jack, who had no objection to make as- 
surances of the past.—‘And you don’t now ?’—‘ Whoever said so? 
What's the good of talking about it?’—‘Do you think you owe me 
nothing ?’—-‘ What’s the good of owing, if a man can’t pay his debts?” 
—‘ You will own nothing, then ?’—‘ Yes, I will. If any one left me 
twenty thousand pounds to-morrow, then I should owe you something.’ 
—‘ What would you owe me? And how would you pay me?’ He 
thought awhile before he made his answer. He knew that in that case 
he would not wish to pay the debt in the only way in which it would 
be payable. ‘You mean, then, that you would marryme? Ishouldn’t 
be afraid of the hashed mutton and cradles,’” 

The woman goes on to say he has made her life miserable, and he 
asks if it is fair to say 80 :— 

“* Quite fair! Quite true! You have made it miserable. You 
know you have. Of course you know it.’—‘ Oan I help it now ?’—* Yes, 
you can. I can be patient, if you will say that it shall be some day. 
I could put up with anything, if you would let me hope, When you 
have got that twenty thousand pounds ?’—‘ But I shall never have 
it..—‘ If you do, will you marry me then? Will you promise me that 
you will never marry anybody else ?’—‘I never shall.’—‘ Bat will you 
promise me? When you have the twenty thousand pounds, will you 
marry me ?’—‘ Oh, certainly!’” 

Unexpectedly Jack de Baron obtains this fortune and fulfils his 
vow, but one can scarcely think he is likely, under the circum- 





| stances, to make an agreeable husband ; and no doubt Jack felt, 


as we do, that the young lady’s conduct was repulsive. But, 
indeed, disgust or dislike will be felt for most of the characters 
that figure in these pages. The Marquis himself, who tries to 
palm off upon his family an ugly Italian woman as his wife, and an 
ugly boy whom he calls his heir, is one of the meanest and most 
contemptible of men. He insults every one who approaches him, 
and when the Dean seizes the wretch by the throat, and flings 
him into the grate, for uttering infamous words about 
his daughter, every reader will agree that the Dean did 
well what it was his bounden duty to do. Lord George, 
however, the solemn fool that he is, bears his brother's 
insults with amazing meekness, recollecting that they come 
from the head of the family ; and although it was Lord George's 
wife whose honour the Dean so bravely defended, he can never 
quite forgive the bold clergyman for having offered such indigni- 
ties to a Marquis. The Dean is manly, affectionate, and above- 
board throughout. He is an eminently worldly man, but be is 
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not hypocritical enough to conceal his worldliness, and one feels | sacrifice. The central figure is Roxy Adams, the daughic 
some degree of sympathy with his grand desire that his Mary of an opinionative shoemaker, and the saint of the Village of 
should be a Marchioness, and her son a Popenjoy, which happy | Luzerne. Roxy is, we confess, intolerable as a heroine till 
circumstances, we need scarcely inform the novel-reader, come towards the end of the second volume. She is more of a prig than 
about before the close of the story. Tender and beautiful, in spite | the Laura Pendennis of fiction, more of a precisian than the Lad 

of this worldly alloy, is the love between the father and daughter, | Byron of fact. Even before her marriage, we should have been 
and one cannot but regret that Mary’s generous, simple nature, glad to escape from her with her inquiries about the eXperienceg 
that sought for love only, and cared little for the ¢clat of rank, | of Jonathan Edwards's wife to the company of her mischievong 
should have found nothing better to centre its affections upon | little friend, Twonnet, with her paper balls, and her Searches for 


















than a Lord George Germain. 


Some of the accessories of the story are extremely weak, and 


a suitable husband in the dregs of a coffee-cup. After Roxy is 


| married, her attempts to make a moral hero and missionary of 


the absurd people who pretend to argue for the Relief of the| her husband, Mark Bonamy, who, like Arthur Pendennis, ig 


Disabilities of Females, instead of exciting amusement, serve only | fitted to be an ordinary man of the world, bore us extremely ; ang 


to make the reader yawn. It is with a feeling of relief that we 
part with them, and we must add, with the novel also. 





ROXY.* 


it is difficult to sympathise much with her, when an outburst 
of temper drives him into bad courses, and the arms of her 

rival, Nance Kirtley. Even her great work of self-effacement, 
her adoption of the illegitimate child of her husband, ig too 
theatrical a transaction. Compare this with the “‘ dodge ” by which 


‘Roxy ” is a moral novel, in the sense that it is full of morality | ),. wife of the poet Burns got out of a similar difficulty, quietly 
taught by example. It is written ina provoking style, cranky describing the adopted offspring of a liaison as a “ neighbours 
sentences and common-places of sentiment jostling with simple | ghijq.” and you see how far Roxy was behind her own ideal of 


American-English, and revelations of fresh character. Yet in 


goodness. It is only when she returns to her husband, and ¢op. 


apite of all this, it is a remarkable novel, so remarkable that you | fosses her blundering, that she becomes likeable. Dr. Eggleston's 


feel bound, having once begun its perusal, to finish the two volumes 
at a sitting, and inclined to dip into them at odd moments after- 
wards, and roll passages as sweet morsels under your tongue. 
There is no American Mrs. Oliphant—for Mrs. Stowe’s works are 
not exactly comparable with the Chronicles of Carlingford—and there 
is no American Mr, Hardy; but had there been, we should say 
that Dr. Eggleston’s position would in time be between them. 
He has Mrs, Oliphant’s eye for the peculiaritics of people to 
whom religion, rather than conduct, is three-fourths of life; but 
he does not gloat over them too long, as Mrs. Oliphant some- 
times does. Like Mr. Hardy, he presents us with the humours, 
the traditional philosophy, and the elementary passions of humble 
people in particular localities ; but they do not always talk maxims, 
asin Far From the Madding Crowd. As a literary artist, how- 
ever, he is immeasurably inferior to both. There is a good deal 
of linked sweetness of style in his writing, but it is unconscion- 
ably long drawn out. His characters, too, are unhealthily intro- 
spective ; with the exception, perhaps, of Twonnet, a practical 
Swiss girl, there is not one but is engaged three-fourths of the 
day in dissecting his or her motives, or the motives of others. It 
is possible, however, that a good deal of this can be accounted 
- for by the fact that Dr. Eggleston deals with the inhabitants of the 
United States fully twenty years ago. And we sum up the merits 
of Roxy, when we say that it smacks of the soil, in its mysticism, 
its humour, its peculiarities of dialect, and above all, in the almost 
Theocritean outspokenness of the characters. ‘lhis, for example, 
about a tattling milliner, who ‘‘ was as innocent in her gossip as 
she was in her habit of plucking out her front hair with tweezers, 
to make her forehead intellectual,” is perhaps not new, but it is 
at all events an old truth in an Ohio dress :— 


** Did the red-bird that sang under Miss Moore’s window that morning 
ask whether his notes were a delight to any one’s ears? Or did he just 


whistle because whistling is a necessity of red-birdism? Miss Moore | 


for her part did not ask whether her function was of use to the com- 
munity or not. It was not her place to philosophize about gossips, but 
to gossip,—an employment in which she received the moral support of 
the best citizens. And in a village the general consent of the best 
citizens is of more weight than the decalogue.” 


Or take this description of the journey of a Presbyterian Elder :— 


“ The singing locusts were making their sweet, monotonons, drowsy 
din in the air; the great running rose-bushes were climbing up to the 
second-story windows with their arms full of white and red and yellow 
roses; there were faint sounds of the pastoral music of tinkling cow- 
bells in the distance, and on either hand the green hills grew hazy where 
they were touched by the blue sky flecked with white clouds. But no 
sound of singing locust, of faint far-away cow-bells and crowing 
chickens, or sight of rich rose-trees or vista of high wooded hill and of 
soft white cloud sailing through the infinite ocean of deep blue sky, 
touched the soul of the ruling elder. Highbury’s horizon was narrow ; 
there were no objects within it but himself, his family, his trade, and 
his church, All else was far away in the dim distance like the unnoted 
sound of the cow-bells. For there is a sky in every man’s soul, and 
some souls are near-sighted.” 


Given a quiet ‘‘ county-seat village” on the banks of the Ohio, 
a simple maiden with a ‘ mission,” an ordinarily weak and con- 
ceited, but not ungenerous man, a coarse gipsy beauty, the 
excitement of a Methodist revival, and a political canvass in the 
year 1844, and the plan, if not the plot, of Roxy may be easily | 
inferred. Its object is to show how weakness in man may be | 
purified into humility by sin and suffering, and saintliness in| 
woman, developed into genuine womanliness by love and self- 
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next heroine will, we hope, be much pleasanter and less violently 
good than Roxy Adams. 

The minor characters in Roxy are admirably drawn. Major 
Lathers, as the good-humouredly unscrupulous politician, Mr, 
Highbury, the Presbyterian Elder, bent on making the best of 
both worlds, are as good sketches in character as we have seen 
for long. Above all, there are Whittaker, the decorous Presby- 
terian minister, educated at Yale College, and in his way almost 
as painfully good as Roxy; and Twonnet (or Antoinette) 
Lefaure, who is destined to bring light, repose, and practical 
wisdom into his life. Here is the first and last passage between 
them as lovers :— 


“¢Mr. Highbury and Mr, Wingate were here on Monday to advise 
me to get married. What do you think of that ?’—‘ That would do 
very well, if Roxy were not married yet,’ said Twonnet, half poutingly, 
taking the old doll into her lap, and pretending to have groat difficulty 
in adjusting a pin in its clothes. By this means she let her curls fall 
down around her face, and screened herself a little from Whittaker’ 
too intent gaze.—‘ Roxy!’ said Whittaker. ‘I shouldn’t marry Roxy 
if she were Roxy Adams yet.’—‘ Why, you said just awhile ago that 
she ** was looked for in heaven,” and was a “blessed and beautifal 
soul.”’—*SoI did. But aman can’t love an angel, however much he 
may admire her. There is no rest to Roxy’s goodness.’ Twonnet was 
going to tell him that he was just as good himself, but she didn't, 
What she did say was that this doll had got its broken nose by falling 
out of this very window six years ago. ‘ Highbury and Wingate gave 
me a recipe for the compounding of a parson’s wife,’ he said. ‘She 
was to be half angel and half sawdust.’ Twonnet laughed outright at 
this, and Whittaker was a little shocked at himself; but he had cut 
loose from his usual decorum of speech and action; and he enjoyed 
talking in what seemed to him a reckless and abandoned way. ‘For 
my part, I think you would make the best wife I know,’ he said 
awkwardly.—‘ Yes,’ said she, looking up. ‘Think of me leading s 
prayer-meeting. I’d set a broken-legged chair for old Mother Tartrum, 
and I’d give Mrs. Highbury a rocking-chair with one rocker off. See 
how solemn I can be.’ And Twonnet drew her face into a queer pucker, 
and said in a dry, hard, voice, ‘Sing the twenty-first psalm, second 
part.” Whittaker was just about to remonstrate with her for her light 
| treatment of sacred things, when the comical pucker on her face gave 

way, and she began tocry. He did not know what to say to anybody 
crying. So he waited until she leaned her head on the window-sill and 
| grew more quiet. Then he spoke again, this time vehemently. «g 
don’t want a wife fora church. I don’t ask you to marry the female 
prayer-meeting or the sewing circle. I am a man, if I am a minister. 
I don’t love you as a parson. I love you, Antoinette Lefaure, and I 
want to know if you can love, not a parson, but me, Charles Whittaker? 
Twonnet did not speak, or raise her head. After awhile, Whittaker 
timidly took hold of her hand. He could not bear to seo her cry, 80 
presently he took her handkerchief from her lap and wiped her eye. 
Then she smiled a little. ‘Is it all right, Twonnet ?’ he said, trying 
to look in her eyes, which she turned away.—‘ Mr. Whittaker, she 
said, with a trembling voice,‘ my mother’s calling me. I'll have t 
| get you to let go of my hand, if you please.’ Whittaker relaxed his 
| grasp. The mother was still calling ‘ Antoinette!’ but Twonnet did 
|not seem in a great hurry to go. Whittaker leaned forward, 
| took her face between his hands, and kissed her on the cheek, a8 he 
might have kissed a child. And then Twonnet cried again. And 
then he had to wipe away the tears, and kiss her again to comfort her. 
‘Qu’avez vous? What have you been crying about? ’ asked her mother, 
when she came downstairs.—‘ Mr. Whittaker’s been talking to me. 
He’s been telling me all about a love affair of his.—* What a foolish 
| child you are to ery over Mr. Whittaker’s love affairs! ’—‘I couldnt 
| help it,’ said Twonnet, meekly.” 
Like many American writers, Dr. Eggleston makes epigrams, of 
what are popularly styled such. The practice is a dangerous one. 











| Take, for example, the description of a ‘‘ hearty chuckle” on the 


part of a woman as the “old age of a giggle.” For one thing, 
it may be doubted if it is a characteristic of women to chuckle, 
although it may be of men. Then, again, ‘‘ hearty” chuckling 
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t indulged in by old persons of either sex; it seems more 


is = ntcome of worldly middle-age. In fact, it would be nearer 
a trath—but no epigram ever tells the whole truth, and nothing 


put the truth—that ‘a hearty chuckle is the middle-age of a 
flaw.” Such a blemish, and other Americanisms in thought 
and style, should, however, only be hinted at. Roxy scarcely 
deserves hypercriticism, for it is one of the ablest of recent 
American novels, and indeed of all recent works of fiction. 





PALESTINE AND ITS PEOPLE.* 
« PaLESTINE has now been brought home to England,” says the 
author of two interesting volumes on tent-work in that country ; 
and he may well say so, since six thousand square miles, from Dan 
to Beersheba and from the Jordan to the Mediterranean Sea, 
have been accurately surveyed and mapped out; and the twenty- 
six sheets of which the plan will be composed will show every 
town, village, ruin, road, watercourse, building, tomb, and cave ; 
every cistern, well, spring, and rock-cut wine-press ; will mark 
every hill, and the extent of ground under cultivation, distin- 
guishing between the different kinds of fruit-trees and the oak 
woods and wild growths; giving also the levels of the Sea of 
Galilee and the Dead Sea, and the heights of the various principal 
features of the land. This map, the outcome of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, is to be accompanied by a detailed memoir ; 
put as it is not expected that such a work will be read by any 
large section of the British public, the Committee very wisely 
determined to bring out, in the first instance, Mr. Conder’s own 
account of what he saw and what he effected, during the four 
years in which he was employed under their orders upon 
the trigonometrical survey, and thus we have become 
possessed of one of the most complete as well as most 
accurate descriptions of Palestine which it is possible to 
have. The subject is one of which we can never tire, 
since it leads us to the scene not only of the most stupendous 
of all dramas, but of a series of events with which every child 
amongst us is familiar. As we tread the paths of Palestine, we 
are in the land of the Bible,and at every turn seem to see enacted 
before us the life of which we read in its pages. The author says 
the main object of the Survey of Palestine may be said to have 
been to collect materials in illustration of the Bible,” and in this 
spirit, while he is careful to give us in minute detail the topo- 
graphical investigations and identification of sites which were the 
primary work upon which he was engaged, he is no less particular 
to gather up every characteristic incident, and to draw attention to 
every peculiar custom, which may serve to show how little altered 
is the Palestine of to-day from the land where Abraham dwelt. 
The portion of Mr. Conder’s work which will undoubtedly prove 
the more interesting to the general reader is that in which he 
dwells upon the different races which now inhabit the country ; 
and as his facilities for studying them were exceptional, since for 
four years he lived almost exclusively in the villages and amongst 
the peasantry, he has been enabled to make a nearer approach to- 
wards gaining their confidence than has fallen to the lot of most of 
those—with the exception of Lane and Klunzinger—who have 
written about the manners of Eastern people. Beginning with the 
Fellahin, or “‘ modern Canaanites,” the author takes us to one of 
their villages, of from twenty to a hundred cabins, built of stone or 
mud, asthe case may be, with its larger house for the sheikh, its 
mukam or saint’s tomb hard by, and its olive groves or its orchards 
Of pomegranates or figs, and shows us the men employed in agri- 
culture, the boys tending the flocks, the women cooking or fetch- 
ing water, each of whom if addressed will answer you in Scriptural 
phrase, calling you ‘‘ my father” or ‘‘ my brother,” and saluting 
you with the words, ‘‘ Peace be unto thee.” ‘ The visitor will,” 
says the writer, ‘‘ be struck above all with the power exercised by 
the sheikh, or by the elders, and with the respect for age and 
for etiquette, leaving the impression of a patriarchal form of 
society, which really exists among the villagers.” He remarks 
that the distinctive physiognomy of each village is exceedingly 
striking, the people of one place being ugly and of another good- 
looking, the inhabitants of each being, probably on account of 
intermarriage, very like each other. Their food is extremely 
simple ; they rarely touch meat, but live upon unleavened bread 
dipped in oil—reminding one of the poor widow of Sarepta—or 
Tice, olives, dibs (grape-treacle), semn (clarified butter), and 
eggs, with gourds, melons, marrows, and cucumbers, or in times 
of scarcity, the kobbeizah or mallow, cooked in some milk or oil. 
To this frugal diet is due, Mr. Conder considers, the whiteness 
of their teeth, the strength of their constitutions, and the rapidity 
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with which their wounds heal. The dress of the fellah of 
Palestine varies not merely as he is Christian or Moslem, but also 
in the differents parts of the country; with the men, however, 
the principal difference consists in the colour of the turban, the 
long, full shirt, and the abba or cloak being common to all, a 
kumbaz or striped-cotton gown, and a jubbeh, or short cloth 
jacket, being worn in addition by the richer peasant. To this day 
when on a journey he “girds up his loins,” bringing the hem of 
the shirt between his legs, and fastening it to the leathern girdle 
with which, like St. John the Baptist, he confines his garments. 
More variety is naturally seen in the dress of the women, from 
the sweeping blue robe, black head-shawl, and face-veil of Philistia, 
and the heavy, white head-veil, without face-covering, of Jerusalem, 
to the more gay and elaborate costumes of Samaria and Galilee, and 
the picturesque but singular habiliments affected in Bethlehem. 
Upon the Samaritan women may still be seen the ‘‘ round tires 
like the moon,” an adornment composed of a curious horse- 
shoe-shaped bonnet, on*«the front of which are sewn the 
coins composing their dowry, and covered by a handkerchief, 
which is bound round the head; to this is attached the 
face-veil, which in this part of the country is crimson, and 
covers the mouth, chin, and breast. 

The author is careful to correct the impression which has some- 
how taken root that Palestine is a barren and desolate country, very 
different from what it must have been in the days when the spies 
brought back the report that it was a goodly land, flowing with milk 
and honey, a land, too, of corn, and wine, and oil. A change, indeed, 
has occurred in the Holy Land, but it is a change which, as Mr. 
Conder justly contends, is due to neglect and bad government, and 
not to any alteration in the character of the seasons, while the 
soil itself is exceedingly fertile. The reader will find in his twelfth 
chapter most interesting evidence of what he asserts, namely, that 
increased population and industry, the restoration of ancient tanks 
and reservoirs, the reparation of the great drainage works of the 
Romans, the preservation of the forests, and the planting of tim- 
ber are all that is needed to make Palestine again blossom as the 
rose. But this must be done by native and not foreign labour, 
since at present the climate is deadly to Europeans ; moreover, 
the peasantry are capable, if well directed, of performing excellent 
work, as has been proved by those employed in mining operations 
under Captain Warner. But the very first requisite, that without 
which it is impossible for any improvements to be undertaken, is 
good government, a government which will not change with every 
Grand Vizier, a government!which should pay its officials sufficiently 
to enable them to live without oppressing the people, a government 
which shall enact righteous laws, assess just taxes, and put down 
once and for ever the grinding oppression under which at present 
the poor peasants, whose self-control is, says the writer, a re- 
proof to their rulers, have no inducement to industry, and no 
heart to apply themselves to bettering their own condition, since, ag 
they say, the Governor “eats.” ‘‘ There is only one man,” says Mr 
Conder, ‘* Midhat Pasha, against whom one has never heard this 
accusation made.” Following up his account of the settled 
population of Palestine with an interesting chapter on the 
Bedawin, the author afterwards touches upon the Jews, Russians, 
and Germans, giving some accounts of the various attempts at 
colonisation at Khaifa and elsewhere, by which it would appear 
that none of them have been or are likely to prove eminently 
successful. The agricultural establishment of the Bergheims at 
Abou Shusheh is the undertaking of most promise; but even 
there the same drawbacks are experienced, in the difficulties 
thrown in the way by venal and corrupt officials. We have 
scarcely alluded to the great work carried out by the author and 
his companions in the discovery or identification of ancient sites, 
and if we think his claim for the Survey rather exaggerated,— 
| «that the new discoveries are almost as numerous as all those of 
| former travellers put together,” it must still be allowed that a 
| hundred and seventy-two identifications are no mean feat to have 
| accomplished. A list of all the places discovered or identified is given 

in the index. Whether Mr. Conder is right in some of his personal 
| conjectures—such as that with regard to the site which he wishes 
to appropriate for Calvary—is another question. The idea is, at 
all events, not a new one, as the present writer was shown the 
same spot as the true Calvary some twenty-five years ago. If 
Calvary were indeed the place of public execution, and if the 
stoning of Stephen occurred there, the tradition which points to 
El Heidimiyeh as the scene of the saint’s martyrdom, and that 
corroborative Jewish one which designates it ‘‘ the place of 
stoning,” joined to the fact that it is a rounded knoll containing 
a cave, outside the city walls, and near to the great Jewish ceme- 
| tery of ancient times, would certainly give colour to the sup- 
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position that the hill near the Damascus Gate, which has been 
apparently rent from Bezetha by some convulsion of nature, 
might be the much-disputed sacred spot. At the same time, it is 
impossible to avoid seeing how, after the fashion of most persons 
who have a theory to support, and no doubt in perfect uncon- 
sciousness, the author at one time rejects, and at another 
strengthens himself by an appeal to, those early ecclesiastical 
traditions which, in the present instance, whether rightly or 
wrongly, are entirely at variance with his view of the question. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

We have elsewhere described the first article in the Fortnightly, 
the paper on “Imperialism,” by Mr. Lowe, a thin though able 
statement of the two methods of regarding the country from a 
Minister’s point of view ; and the number is full of good essays, 
none of which, however, quite reach the front rank, Mr. Ralph 
Earle’s, on ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone and the New Equilibrium,” is the 
most brilliant. We hardly agree fully with a paragraph in it, but 
it is a pleasure to read anything so full of suggestion and of in- 
sight. It commences with a singular error, an assumption that 
had we defended Denmark, the Austrian army would have been 
on the Prussian side, which we know to be inaccurate; but it is 
full of flashes of light, especially in regard to the new position in 
which the rise of Germany has placed Russia, and the necessity 
of encouraging Mussulman emigration from the continent of 
Europe. That the true destiny of the Ottomans is to fill up 
the splendid and desolated provinces of Persia, thus creating 
@ new barrier between Russia and India on that side, and 
securing for themselves an ample realm, with no Christians to 
maltreat, does not, however, strike Mr. Earle. There is a highly 
thoughtful but rather technical paper by Mr. Romanes, on ‘‘ The 
Beginning of Nerves in the Animal Kingdom ;” a criticism of 
Charles Lamb, by Mr. Pater, which seems to us too pale, wanting 
in a certain enjoyment of its subject, though all the while appre- 
ciative ; a poor analysis of Dumas, in which his special power of 
releasing himself from conditions as Asiatic story-tellers do is 
missed; and a delightful paper by Mr. F. Harrison, on ‘‘ The 
English School of Jurisprudence.” In stating that for the 
lawyer, for the purposes of law, the Sovereign is unlimited, 
is not Mr. Harrison, however, putting out of sight too com- 
pletely the limitation enforced by the theocratic idea? Ina 
Mussulman country, it is precisely the lawyer who, even while 
obeying the Sovereign’s decree, would openly declare that, being 
opposed to the Koran, he enforced it on the subject only out of 
submission to force majeure. He would carry it out, no doubt, 
but would declare its illegality. This is not a mere limitation of 
fact, such as is secured everywhere by the power of insurrection, 
but-a limitation of theory, the Sovereign, though obeyed, not 
being able to make law, in any sound sense, for the lawyers 
themselves, but only to compel them to violate law. We take it 
that on subjects mentioned in the ‘* Cheri” the Sultan’s authority, 
otherwise transcendental, is legally limited, and that supreme 
sovereignty, in Austin’s sense, does not in Turkey reside any- 
where, not even in the Sultan plus the whole people. All of 
them together could decree the doctrine ‘‘ Caveat emptor,” but 
all of them could not make the lawyers declare that doctrine any- 
thing but a violent breach of law, the root-principle of contract 
in the Koran, as expounded, being implied warranty. In other 
words, there are countries where, even for the lawyer, sovereignty 
in its judicial meaning does not exist anywhere. The “ Chinese 
Romance,” by Sir David Wedderburn, is an effective pic- 
ture of the Chinese notion of bigamy from the sympathetic 
side, a notion which he will find curiously confirmed in Mrs. 
Colin Mackenzie’s remarkable account of her experience of the 
same institution in the Mussulman house in the Punjab where 
she and her husband found such faithful friends. Mr. A. C. 
Lyall’s poem, the monologue of an old Rajpoot Chief, is a most 
striking performance. It is not exactly poetry, and yet it brings 
home to us a true Rajpoot individuality, with its chivalry and its 
criminality, as no prose could do. It is prose made poetic by an 
insight which rises to genius of a very considerable order. Will 
Mr. Lyall let himself pass away from us, wasted on office-work, 
without the magnum opus on India which probably he alone of 
living men could give us ? 

The most striking paper in the Nineteenth Century, the “‘ Bank- 
ruptcy of India,” is dealt with elsewhere; but Mr. Forbes’s account 
of Cyprus, though not very thoughtful, is well worth reading. 
He considers Cyprus an unhealthy and ruined island, in which 
we shall obtain no revenue, and advises us to evacuate it. He 
points out, with great force, that the Sultan reserved to himself 


everything of value:—‘‘The comprehensiveness ‘of the reserm. 
tions is sweeping. They include all Mulk land or State land 
held by private proprietors, all Mirie land or public domain, al} 
' Mévat or waste lands, all Vakou/f or ‘ pious-purpose’ 

’ : Pp purpose’ lands, aj} 
forest lands and forests, and all minerals which underlie land re. 
served under any of the above categories,—and the minerals of 
Cyprus, be they what they may, lie almost exclusively in the moun. 
tain ranges, whose surfacealmost to an acre is either Mirie or Meévat” 

| It is difficult to believe that Sir Austen Layard blundered 80 
| grossly, but even if he did, the Convention is liable to revisions 
| by Treaty more in accordance with common-sense, and should 
‘be revised, before a shilling is lent to Turkey. Mr. A. H. Mae. 
| konochie’s “ plan for the separation of Church and State” will de. 
| light Mr. Miall, for he proposes that the Church when disestablished 
| should be totally disendowed, and even offers the entire tithe ag 
ja huge bribe to the landowners to consent to disestablishment ; 
| while Mr. E. D. J. Wilson paints a dreary picture of the eyily 
which the caucus system will produce in England. We agree 
with him in the main, but he has forgotten to discuss 
the degree in which the English system of accepting 
leaders for their birth or wealth will modify the caucus 
There is some curious evidence in the history of Lon. 
don parishes governed by the caucus of the powerless. 
ness of these committees, when the ‘‘ gentlemen” choose to 
step forward and defy them. The American caucuses did not 
become absolute till the cultivated classes, in disgust and spleen, 
had retired from political life. Mr. Leonard Montefiore’s 
“ History of Liberty in Germany” is interesting, though 
deformed by a certain jerkiness, the result of forgetting that the 
average reader knows nothing of any subject outside his own 
special one. Mr. Montefiore omits, for instance, the very signi- 
ficant fact that the dynasts confirmed and approved the 
deposition of Charles of Brunswick. 

The Contemporary is full of good papers, by far the best 
being Mons. G. Monod’s account of ‘‘ Contemporary Life and 
Thought in France,” which, though a little too brief in its sketches 
of life, is as regards thought a direct and considerable addition 
to popular knowledge. Why, by the way, do the publishers give 
us these articles on such bad paper? Our copy is scarcely read. 
able, the ink coming through on each page from the other side, 
Mr. Gladstone's paper on the ‘‘ Sixteenth Century and the Nine- 
teenth’ will be the most read, but it will, we think, be more 
valuable to the student who may hereafter wish to analyse his 
opinions, than it is now. The fact demonstrated, that the 
Protestant Church has retained the intellect of the 
country, while the Romish Church has lost it, even if 
true—and it is not true of Germany—proves very little, 
except this,—that scepticism finds Protestantism less annoy- 
ing than Romanism, which the Abbé Martin would say is 
a definite testimony to the latter form of belief. It is very 
curious to observe running all through the paper what, if Mr. 
Gladstone were a younger man, we should call a deep-seated 
doubt whether any Church can possibly, gua Church, be a barrier 
against scepticism; whether, though a Church may help him, 
man must not in the last resort rely on his reason to give him faith; 
not the High-Anglican view at all. Mr. Henderson’s evidence about 
America as.a manufacturing competitor is very curious, and amounts 
to this, that England is not really weighted in the competition, and 
she has one advantage,—the existence of so many single manu- 
facturers. The work in the United States falls to corporations 
and companies, which, when once prosperous, begin to job, the 
managers pressing relatives and friends into all good berths. Dr. 
Elam’s is the best exposition of Virchow’s views, opposed to 
Heeckel’s, that we have yet seen, and brings out strongly the 
readiness with which the great German Darwinian treats hypo- 
thesis as proof; but we want a little more of Virchow’s own 
words. Principal Tulloch hits out vigorously, not to say bitterly, 
against ‘‘ The Dogmatism of Dissent,” but with an occasional con- 
fusion between rhetoric and abuse that weakens his argument. 
There is nothing dogmatic, though there is much that is unfair, in 
Mr. Harrison’s statement that a clergyman of an Established Church 
must preach a ‘‘ Parliamentary Gospel.” The main thought of the 
paper, that the Nonconformist is at least as contemptuous as the 
Conformist, and that it is rather hard when you are violently 
disestablished to be told you are set free, is, at all events, true, 
and not the less true because so vigorously set forth. The only 
lighter articles in the number are an enthusiastic vindication of 
Scott, by Miss Wedgwood ; and a paper on “ The Amusements of 
the People,” by Mr. Stanley Jevons, which strikes us as rather 
trite, except in its key-note, that the aristocracy are putting down 





popular amusement too rapidly. Mr. Jevons’s advice to give the 
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music may be sound, but where is the evidence that the 

je wish for it, in place of more objectionable entertainment ? 
Why, in fact, does not the people, if it would like music, sub- 
geribe its twopences, and have music ? 


Maemillan for this month is the best number we have had 
for a long time. Every one of the articles is readable, 
and several are of special interest. Mr. Freeman begins 
a series of ‘¢Sketches from Eastern Sicily,” and the account 
he gives of Messina is in his elder and, as many think, 
bis better style. Mr. Minto’s researches in Defoe have in- 
daced him to reproduce Captain Singleton, under the title of 
«Through the Dark Continent in 1720.” Of course Mr. Minto 
has to admit that Defoe made geographical blunders of the 
Shakespearean order, as in the case of the true position of the 
Victoria Nyanza and the Albert Nyanza. Still it is curious, as he 
gays, that Defoe should have been right about the Congo, when 
the Dutch, English, and French mapmakers were wrong. We 
are not inclined, however, to place so much emphasis as Mr. 
Minto does upon Defoe’s connection with Portuguese traders. 
Defoe had an enormous amount of common-sense, and it is this 
fact, perhaps, more than anything else that gives such books as 
those which detail the adventures of Carleton and Singleton 
their startling verisimilitude. In many cases, he anticipated 
the truth; his fancies have been justified by discovery. Mr. 
Moggridge gives a paper on “ Reformed Public-houses.” It is 
well written, but the reform does not come to much more than 
the Chamberlain scheme, and indeed, it is as doubtful as ever if 
what an American humourist styles ‘ heartful dodges ” for tem- 
perance reform do not obscure the real issue. Mr. A. J. 
Evans, in ‘The Austrians in Bosnia,” puts very forcibly 
the meaning of the Austrian invasion. He holds strongly that 
the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy may be ex- 
pected sooner or later. The author of ‘* That Lass o’ Lowrie’s ” 
begins an interesting factory story in ‘‘ Haworth’s.” The hero, 
who is a self-made manufacturer of the Bounderby type, but with 
generous instincts, promises to have an interesting career before 
him. But incomparably the best of the contents of Macmillan is 
Mr. George Meredith’s poem, ‘‘ Love in the Valley.” There are 
conceits and extravagances in it, as in all Mr. Meredith’s work, 
put these are rarer in his poetry than in his prose. We doubt if 
any other living English poet could hit off a better representation 
of girlish naiveté than this :— 

“ Heartless she is as the shadow in the meadows, 

Flying to the hills on a blue and breezy noon. 

No, she is athirst and drinking up her wonder ; 

Earth to her is young as the slip of the new moon. 

Deals she an unkindness, ’tis but her rapid measure, 

Even as in a dance; and her smile can heal no less: 

Like the swinging May-clond that pelts the flowers with hail-stones 

Off a sunny border, she was made to bruise and bless.” 

As compared with last number, this month’s Blackwood is in 

point of tone tame in the extreme. Even the two articles 
“Eastern Prospects” and ‘*The New Routes to India,” which 
are devoted to a defence of the Government, instead of being 
aggressive, are apologetic. The ablest paper is the first of a 
series written in a ‘* Battle of Dorking” vein, on ‘‘The New 
Ordeal,” which may turn out very unusually good. There are in 
the article touches both of that quieter humour and pathos which 
have succeeded the riot and tears of Christopher North in the 
pages of Blackwood; and the central idea that science may 
develop the art of destruction till nations fight through champions 
Who seem to themselves foredoomed is very striking. There 
is a superabundance of verse, and not very good verse. It 
is evident that Blackwood stands much in need of a suc- 
cessor to the late Lord Neaves. Some fresh translations 
from Heine by Mr. Martin are, however, as usual, notice- 
able for their grace. A lively summary of the travels and mis- 
fortunes of Lithgow, a Scotch traveller in the seventeenth 
century, is the only other paper in Blackwood worth noting with 
commendation. 


| by the author of “ Roxy,” and others. 


The most readable papers in a very good number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine are a scathing examination of the 
recent conduct of Sir Austen Layard, by Mr. McColl, and 
an amusing account of ether-drinking, and other forms of 
non-alcoholic intoxication, by Dr. Richardson. It may 
almost be feared, however, that his experience of the ether- 
drinkers of the North of Ireland may tempt rather than 
warn, for on the whole, ether intoxication produces a state of 
refined if temporary happiness. Mr. Proctor's paper on ‘“ Betting 
and Races,” although perhaps too strongly written, is clear and 
logical. ‘‘ Table-Talk” is above the average. We regret to see 
a descent into something like music-hall vulgarity in Mr. Sala’s 
second instalment of ‘‘ Cupid.” There is not even a scintilla of 
Mr. Sala’s characteristic humour in this rambling story. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


*,* We are requested to state that the article on “ Peg Woffington,” 
by Miss Fanny Power Cobbe, in the September number of the Sr. 
James's Magazine, is not the work of Miss Frances Power Cobbe, the 
well-known writer, and Honorary Secretary of the Society for Protection 
of Animals from Vivisection. 








MaGaztnes.—Variety is the chief excellence of the University 
Magazine. Things and persons, grave and gay, from “ Primitive 
Buddhism ” to “ The Visitors’ Book at an Inn,” and from Adam Smith 
to Charles Lamb, find their place here. The best papor is a sketch of 
Professor Max Miiller, in the series of “* Contemporary Portraits.” An 
account of ‘‘An Easy Holiday” is spoiled by the comic-guaidebook air 
which pervades it. A quaint paper, “The Monk’s Nemesis,” is readable, 
for its mixture of faith and antiquarianism. It is positively refreshing 
to be told, as if it were historical fact beyond dispute, that both Mary Queen 
of Scots, and her grandson, Charles, were “ murdered on the scaffold.” 
Mr. Black’s “ Macleod of Dare ” is still the most interesting of the 
contents of Good Words. He has never produced a better hero than the 
Celtic, perfervid lover of the London actress. Otherwise, this is not a 
very remarkable number. There are too many articles, and many of 
them are too scrappy. As an example may be taken Principal 
Tulloch’s, on Erasmus and More, under the title, ‘‘ The New Learning.” 
The Principal only says, in a loose and languid way, what hundreds of 
writers, including himself, have been saying during the last ton years, 
at least. Papers, however, by Mr. Wace, on “ The Controversy of 
Athanasius with Arianism,” by Professor Barrett, on “The Microphone,” 
and by Dr. Fothergill, on “ Suasan’s Sundays In ”"—full of good, practical 
suggestions—will repay perusal. The poetry, except some pleasing 
sonnets by Mr. Japp, is exceptionally poor. What was the editor about, 
when he allowed an admirable picture of Duntroon Castle to be accom- 
panied by such lines as ?— 

“ Trees blown about 
Do sing and shout 
Of bloody Campbell’s might ?” 
——tThere is nothing strong in this month’s Belgravia, except the 
fiction. The minor stories, including even one by Mr. Payn, are weak 
almost to silliness, The narrative of the experiences of an Indiana 
tourist on the way to the Paris Exhibition, by Bret Harte, is not un- 
marked by humour, but the humour reminds us more of Mark Twain 
than of the author. Mr. Hardy, in this month’s portion of “ The Return 
of the Native,” introduces a scene which the regular reader of the story 
must have anticipated between the capricious Eustacia and her 
husband. Although Eustacia’s defence is characteristic, the husband's 
passion seems to us torn to tatters. Scribner is exceptionally rich, 
indeed, where contents or illustrations are concerned, it furnishes 
material enough for two or three of our ordinary and lighter magazines, 
We have only space to mention Robert Dale Owen’s second instalment 
of his “Recallings from a Public Life,” and a lively description of 
a “Trip with Lincoln, Chase, and Stanton,” as from the ordinary 
point of view very readable; while fiction is admirably represented 
The most noticeable of the 
poems is one by Bret Harte, “ Miss Edith becomes Neighbourly.” It is 
one of the most piquant things that this somewhat overworked 
humourist has produced for some time. There is, perhaps, only one 
weak article in the number, that on “ Socialism.” The author knows 











The Cornhill is exceptionally heavy, but the heavy articles | 
are good. This is especially true of ‘Colour in Painting,” | 
and a sketch of Runeberg, the Swedish poet. All lovers of | 
pure literature, and even all genuine patriots, will agree with | 
“E. W. G.” that the sooner we have a collection of his post- | 
humous writings, and an exhaustive biography, the better. The 
most vivacious article is ‘* Literary Coincidences.” The collec- 
tion which the writer gives of plagiarisms unconsciously com- 





what he is about, but he is painfully common-place. The present 
is an excellent number of Zhe Theatre. The portraits of Miss 
Litton and Mr. Byron, and the accompanying biographios, are better 
and more modest than most productions of the kind. Most of the 
smaller paragraphs and criticisms require no more observation than 
that they are superior to the ordinary rack of such work; but “ The 


Story of a Waltz,” by Offenbach, is almost as readable as an act from 


“The Grand Duchess.” There is a certain amount of feebleness in the 


minor articles, such as those under the title of “ The Watch-Tower” 


mitted is positively alarming, and will make many a man of | and “Echoes from the Green-Room,” and some of the provincial notes 
letters think that, after all ignorance of what has been written |haye an antiquated appearance, but the general character of the 


, 
by workers in the same field with himself is bliss. 


{magazine shows a decided improvement upon its predecessors. 
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The moral and xsthetic tone throughout is all that could be desired. 


There is nothing remarkable in the Sunday Magazine. The best 
papers are those on “ William Tyndale” and “ The Handwriting on the 
Wall ;” the latter, by Dr. Hugh Macmillan. Dr. Blaikie gives us a well- 
told account of “George Moore” and “ The Monthly Survey ” is more 
London Society has several tolerable 
papers, but only one really good one, that bearing the title ‘‘The 
Curious Adventures of a Field-Cricket.” Even the fiction in this case is 
The Month has some exceptionally good articles, 
from its own point of view. Its controversy with the Yulblet on the 
question of the difficulties between Jesuits and Bishops in regard to 
Catholic education is well sustained and moderate in tone. And a 
paper on “Librarians,” although not very strong, is appropriate at 
Golden Hours deserves notice, specially for the papers in 
it on “ Modern French Protestantism” and “ Americans at Home.” 





than usually liberal in tone. 


behind the mark. 





present. 





The latter contains a few ana we have not noticed elsewhere. 


Chambers’s Journal, Cassell’s Family Magazine, and All the Year Round 
present no new feature. With the exception of the first, they are not 
so varied as usual. It seems to us that the articles in All the Year 
Round are becoming too long. A series of amusing papers, “ Personally 
We 





Conducted,” is worthy of the old reputation of the magazine. 
regret to say that, with the exception of a short and rather common- 


place story of a deserter, there is nothing in the Victoria Magazine of 
The Quarterly Journal of Lnebriety is 





which we can take any notice. 
chiefly interesting for the space it gives to the literature of opium in- 


toxication, which is increasing rapidly in America. There is rather too 
much padding in this magazine.——The fifth part of Saul Weir shows 


the author strongly under the influence of Dickens. Otherwise it ex- 


hibits the same merits and vices as its predecessor in the “ Cheveley ” 


series. ——— St. Nicholas, the excellent illustrated magazine published 


by Scribner in America for girls and boys, is fully up to the average this 
month. The principal contents are “ The Violin Village,” “A Tale of 


Many Tails,” and “ How Teddy Cut the Pie.” 
Of magazines and periodical literature we have received the following : 


—Men of Mark, with photographs, by Lock and Whitfield, of the Right 


Hon. Mr. Childers, M.P., Dr. Andrew Clarke, and Dr. John Stainer; 


and biographical notices by Thompson Cooper, F.S.A.—Part VII. of 
Our Native Land is devoted to Ireland, and contains water-colour 


sketches of Carrick-a-rede, Dunluce Castle, and Dunseverick Castle.— 


From Messrs. Cassell we have received Part I. of the Leopold Shak- 
spere, an illustrated edition of the poet’s works, to be published in 
chronological order, from the text of Professor Delius; Part 42 of the 
Library of English Literature, edited by Henry Morley; Part VI. 
of the Mugazine of Art; and Part I. of Heroes of Britain in| 
Peace and War.—The Upper Engadine, No. 8 of the series of 


illustrated handbooks now being issued by Messrs. Orell Fiissli and 


Co., of Ziirich, under the title of “Switzerland Mlustrated.”—The 


Nautical Magazine, which contains an article, by Travers Twiss, on the 
protectorate of the Suez Canal.—Science Gossip, containing an interest- 
ing article on “Natural History in the Seventeenth Century.”—The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, with a coloured plate of three choice hyacinths.— 
The Psychological Review.—Dickenson’s Theological Quarterly.—The 
Homiletic Monthly.—Social Notes.—The Leisure Hour.—Sunday at 
Home.—Catholic Progress.—The Church Builder.—The Truth-Seeker.— 
Mission Life.—The Family Friend.—Lhe British Workman.— Sunshine. 
Cleopatra’s Needle and Egyptian Obelisks. By Erasmus Wilson, 
F.R.S. (Brain and Co.)—Mr. Wilson, whose name is now well known, 
and will long be remembered in connection with our recent acquisition 
of this striking monument of Egyptian antiquity, gives us in this 
volume a thoroughly popular account of the whole subject of Obelisks. 
The obelisk was a monolith, hewn, carved, and polished, at a vast cost 
of labour, which occasionally occupied as much as thirty-six years. It 
was meant to be an emblem of the rising sun and of life, and it was, 
therefore, always found on the eastern bank of the Nile, the western 
bank being assigned to the setting sun, and so allied to pyramids and tombs 
of the dead. Of the so-called Cleopatra’s Needles, there are four, all stand- 
ing, one in Constantinople, one in Rome, one in Alexandria, and one now 
in London. Properly speaking, our Obelisk should be described as the 
Thothmes-Rameses Obelisk, as it was erected by the first of these two 
kings ; and after an interval of 200 years had the exploits of the second, 
the famous Sesostris, inscribed on its central and side faces. They 
were two of the most powerful monarchs among the Pharaohs, and the 
date of the reign of the first may be set down as about 1800 B.C. 
He erected these obelisks (or Cleopatra’s Needles) in front of the great 
temple of Heliopolis, the City of the Sun, where Moses is said by 
Manetho to have been born and bred. 1t appears that all the known 
obelisks are Egyptian, with the exception of that of Arles, which is | 
clearly a Roman work, built of granite of a grey colour, from the 
neighbouring quarries. The inscription on an obelisk tells its history, 
and usually commemorates the deeds of the king by whom it was 
erected. Mr. Wilson has classified the obelisks, as well as he can, in 
the order of seniority ; but some have no inscriptions, and so nothing 
can be known about them. On the whole, we agree with our author 
that the Westminster site bas been happily selected for this beautiful 
and interesting monument, which, even if it loses, under the influence 








and Co.)—Mr. MacKenna has collected a number of « Stories of the 
British Flag,” taking much pains to find such as were not hackneyed 
by constant repetition. These he has told in a graphic and Vigorous 
manner. Altogether, for the interest of the subjects and the force with 
which they are treated, the reader will have no reason to find fault, I 
there is anything to criticise unfavourably, it is a somewhat absurd 
habit that Mr. MacKenna has (probably he thinks it due to Trish 
parentage) of using the language of a Jacobitism which is now quite 
out of date. 


We have received Poetical Leaflets for the Sorrowing, by G. Washing. 
ton Moon (Hatchards), suitable for distribution by district visitors 
The Religious Tract Society send us a collection of pretty ang 
tastefully illustrated and illuminated cards, including Christmas and 
New Year’s cards, and the majority of them are very appropriate 
for the purpose for which they are intended,—viz., Sunday-schoo} 
reward-tickets. The designs are mostly of a floral character, and the 
colours are as natural as one can fairly expect.——Part IV, of A 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, edited by George Grove, DOL, 
(Macmillan), a work which promises, when complete, to be one of the 
best of the kind extant. No. I. of Lives of the Cardinals, by P. J, 
O'Byrne (Roland, Ladelle, and Co.), which gives a condensed big. 
graphical notice of Cardinal Pecci, Pope Leo XIII, and a lithograph 
portrait. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 








—— 
Appleton (G. W.), Frozen Hearts: a Romance, 3 vols. cr 8vo ......(S. Tinsley) 31/¢ 
Arthur (T. S.), Ten Nights in the Bar-Room, 12mo ........... (Kempster) 2) 
Armitt (A.), The Garden at Monkholme, 3 vols. cr 8¥0 ...............(S. Tinsley) 31/8 
Biddlecombe (Sir G.), Autobiography, Cr 8V0.......ecce+0s -(Chapman & Hall) 8/0 
Bismarck (Prince), Letter to his Wife, &c., cr 8VO_ .....-..+++ (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Brachet (A.), Etymological Dictionary of the French Language (Macmillan) 7/8 
Bury (B. de), All for Greed, 120 ........0.cccseseereeeeereeses sere (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Capper (J.), Old Ceylon, &6., 890 .......:ceecceseeeeeeeeres seseceseveseces (Whittingham) 7/6 
Chambers (G. F.), Laws Relating to Highways aud Bridges (Stevens & Song) 18/9 
Clarke (A.), Christian Theology, 120  .,.......ccccsscsescseeseeseeecensenees (Hamilton) 2/6 











-..(Griffith & Farran) 14 
(Hurst & Blackett) 31/ 
covccesees (C. K. Panl) 19/6 
---(Allingham) 29 
---(Allingham) 2/6 


| Davenport (E.). Live Toys, &€C. .. ......c+s00. 
Day (Mrs.), A Chequered Life, 3 vols. cr 8vo. 
Desprez (P. 8.), Daniel and John, &c., 8vo ... 
Elliot (R.), James Daryl!, 2nd edition, cr 8vo. 
Elliot (B.), Undeceived, Cr 8V0 ..........ccccccccsccessssceeses 








Forbes (A. K.), Ras Malta, Hindoo Annals, &c., cr 8v0....... .-(Richardson) 129 
Fry (H.), Royal Guide to London Charities 1878 9, cr 8vo -»-(Hardwicke) 1/6 
Geikie (C.), Sixth Reading-Book, cr 8V0........::csccesesseesevevecceccerenssceeeses (Tegg) 2/6 
Gilbert (W.), Dr. Austin’s Guests (Chapman & Hall) 99 
Gilbert (W.), Wizard of the Mountain............cccccsessseseseees (Chapman & Hall) 2% 
Grant (C.), Land Ahead, a Novel, 3 vols. cr 8vo . ...(Chapman & Hall) 31/6 





Greer (M.J.), My Mother's Diamonds, &c., cr 8v0.........+++ (Griffith & Farran) 5 
Hoblyn (RB. D.), Dictionary of Terms Used in Medicine, 10th ed...( Whittaker) 128 
Hutchison (F. J.), Military Sketching and Reconnaissance, 12mo (C. K. Paul) 60 
Juvenal, Thirteen Satires, vol. 2, by J. E. B. Mayor, 2nd edition (Macmillan) 8% 
Keetley (C. B.), Students’ Guide to Medical Profession, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) 2/6 
Knox (K.), Queen Dora, &c., cr 8vo .. (Griffith & Farran) 36 
Lee, Twelve Stories of the Sayings & (Griffith & Farran) 16 














Lever (C.), Horace Templeton, 12mo......... .-.-(Routledge) 2 
| Marryat (E.), Long Eveuings, imp. square ffith & Farran) 16 
Money (E.), Cultivation, &c., of Tea, 3rd edition, 8V0........s.s0+0 (Whittingham) 7/6 
Paxton (M. W.), Byways, 3 vols. cr 8vo.... (S. Tinsley) 316 
Probyn (M.), Once, Twice, Thrice, and Away, Cr BVO .......0000000 (Remington) 10 
Schiller (F.), Song of the Bell, trans. by S. Robinson ...(Williams & Norgate) 2/6 
Sergeant (L.), Now Greece, 8VO...........-scscccsccrenscrsessescsseseccessssseseeses (Cassell) 210 


Shakspeare and his Contemporaries, with the Plots of his Plays, &c....(Tegg) 4/0 
Stratman (F. H.), Dictionary of Old English Language, 3rd ed., 4to ...(Dulau) 350 
Stubbs (C. W.), Village Politics, Addresses and Sermons, 12mo...(Macmillan) 3/6 
Thomson, Social Problems, an Inquiry into the Law of Influences (C. K. Paul) 106 
Trollope (A.), 1s He Popenjoy ? Cr 8V0.....cccsserssesesesssssesees (Chapman & Hall) 60 
Warren (M.), How they Managed their House on £500 a year ...(Remington) 108 
Will is the Cause of Woe, 3 vols. cr 8vo ..(S. Tinsley) 31/6 














To Country ADVERTISERS.—To assist the calculations of Country 
Advertisers, the Publisher begs to state that he will receive Prepaid 


Advertisements, at the rate of Twopence a Word. 








OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
Oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios, 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles 2d 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfamers. Ask for ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 9d per 
box. Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 


oo DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ia 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-rooms 
open frum Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. : 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
Rete 2 











tte ART JOURNAL for OCTOBER (price 2s 6d), 
contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1, HEAD of a DEERHOUND. After Sir E. LANDsgER, R.A. 
2. A TURKISH SCHOOL. After J. F. Lewis, R.A. 
3. LA REVERIE. After J. AUBERT. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 
Norway. Chap. XXII. By R. T.| Turner and Ruskin. By F R. Conder. 
Pritchett, F.S.A. Illustrated. Chester Cathedral: Restored and Un- 
International Art at the Universal restored. By the Dean of Chester. 
Exposition, Paris. Part I.—France. Illustrated. ; 
The Royal Academy Exhibition. Con-| Art at Home and Abroad, Reviews, &- 
cluded, 











of our climate, something of its lustre and hue, will never fail to be an 
object of wonder and admiration. 


Illustrated Catalogue, Paris International Exhibition—Part VII. 
London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


5 ° 52 Pe 
Brave Men in Action. By Stephen J. MacKenna. (Sampson Low 
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oLL 
79 GOWER STREET, 


EGE 
FOR GIRLS 


HOME 
BEDFORD SQUARE. 


——~nEI, SUCIETY.—A PAPER 


EBEL 
en be REA 


D by Sir CHARLES REED at the 


TS ROOM, Jobn Street, Adelphi, on 
ST ACTOBER 8th, at half-past seven o'clock. 


Subject, * Education at the 
sion Free.___ 
AMBRIDGE 
EXAMINATIO 
tant-Master_ in 


ce LECTURES 


Paris Exhibition.” Admis- 





HIGHER LOCAL 
NS.—Mr. J. H. YOUNG, M.A., 
Kensington Grammar-School, 


in OCTOBER, on the 


| commen english Subjects for 1878.—6 Pembroke 


wil 
Divinity and 





Road Kensington. 
, ‘ _ 
AMBRIDGE 

HIGHER none 

Jasses for the Stu 

G D., E., and F. will 

WC, during the ensui 


UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATION, 1879.— 


y of Subjects in Groups R., A., B., 
il be held at 29 Queen Square, 
ng Michaelmas, Lent, and Mid- 
ingon MONDAY, October 28th. 


s, beginn 
summer Terms, beg! Secretary, Miss E. H. HICKEY, 


Jy to the Honoraty St 
1 Adelaide Road, N.W. 


4 f ARLBOROUGH 


COLLEGE. — In 


DECEMBER NEXT there will be an EX- 
AMINATION for FIFTEEN FOUNDATION SCHO- 
HIPS, of the value of £30 per annum each, 

ple with any other scholarships except “ House 
Scho » during continuance at the School. 


Jarships” 4 
opove Scholarships ) 
peing Nominees of Life 
BURSAR. 


7 ING'S 





are confined to Sons of Clergymen 


Governors.—Apply to the 


POLITICAL ECONOMY.—The Tooke Pro- 


of Economic Science and 


THOROLD ROGERS) will 


Friday, October 11, at 6 p 
—— a Arts of Legislation which have Induced 


toms &0 
Permanent Effects on the 
the English People. Fee 
Friday evenings * 6 


scat | 
7 ING'S 


COLLEGE, 


Statistics (Mr. 
begin a Course of LEC- 
m.,on “Those 


Economical Condition of 
for the Winter Course, on 


. £1 14s 6d. 
w. CUNNINGBAM, Secretary. 


LON DON,— 


COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL LAW.—Pro- 


fessor L 


EONE LEVI will begin his Course of LEC- 


TURES for the ensuing Winter with an Introductory 


[oture on “ The Congres 


8, and Treaties of Berlin, 


1878,” on Thursday, October 10,at7 p.m. Fee for the 
Winter Course, on Monday and Thursday evenings at 


7, £1 148 64 


J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 





NSTRUCTION B 


Y CORRESPOND- 


ENCE.—Ladies who wish to direct the Home 
Education of their Daughters and Sons are invited to 


try a Sys' 


tem of Teaching and of Examination by 


Letter, carried on by Tutors, under the management 


ofa Committee. Preparatio: 
University Local 
Systematic Private Study. 


[xaminations, 


n, if desired, for Edinburgh 
or guidance in 
Bursaries of £20 and 


Prizes of £5 offered to Students. Olasses open on 
November 1. Prospectus to be had from the Secre- 
tary, 2 Glenorchy Terrace, Edinburgh. 





TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
The THIRD SESSION will begin on OCTOBER 8th, 


1878. The College supplies 


for persons of either sex 


above the ordinary schoo! age the means of continuing 


their Studies in Science, 


Languages, History, and 


Literature, and particularly in those branches of 
Applied Science which are employed in the Arts and 


Manufactures. 
open daily from ten to five. 


The CHEMICAL LABORATORY is 


Arrangements have been 


made, in connection with the DEPARTMENT of EN- 
GINEERING and SURVEYING, by which Students 
may spend the six summer months as Pupils with 


various Engineering Firms 


in and near Bristol. In- 


formation with regard to the Lodging of Students 
will be given by the or on application through 


the Secretary. Several 


peted for early in October. 
turther information, apply to EDWAR. 


M.BC.S., Secretary. 


holarships will be com- 
tus and 
STOCK, 


For pros 





ROFESSOR TENNANT'S LEC- 
TURES on MINERALOGY applied to GEO- 
LOGY and the ARTS, at KING'S COLLEGE.—Two 
Courses are given, one on Wednesday and Friday 
mornings, from 9 to 10; and the other on Thursday 


evenings, from 8 to 9. 


The public are admitted on 


ying the College fees, viz., £3 38 for the Morning 
ures,and £1 lls 6d for the Evening. The Lec- 
tures begin FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4th, and terminate 


at Easter. They are illus 


trated by a large series of 


specimens, chiefly from his private collection. Persons 
unable to attend Public Lectures can have Private 


Instruction in Mineral 
TENNANT, at his Residen 


and Geology of Professor 
ce, 149 Strand, W.O. 





EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 


Student's “ ELEMEN’ 


TS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 


Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says :—" As it is impossible 


to enable the reader to reco 


ise rocks and minerals 


St sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 


Specimens, such as 


y be procured from Mr. 


ma 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 


King’s College, London.” 


These Collections are sup- 


plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 


Cabinets: — 


100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 


200 Specimens, in Cabinet, 


in Oabinet, with Nine 


with Five Trays 5 5 
10 





Drawers 


oo SoS 





0 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 





AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 


Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 


The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 


The WHOLE of the PRO 
te Policy-holders. 
of Py, ven for Agencies 


FITS are divided amongst 
are invited from persons 





ROFITABLE INVESTMENTS in 
ENGLISH SECURITIES. — Paying regular 
Dividends. Supported by the chief Noblemen, Clergy, 
and Aristocracy of the Kingdom. Large Profits can 
be made immediately. Full particulars may be had 
of Mr. J. ANDERSON, 14 Devonshire Square, Bishops- 
gate Street, London, E.C, 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
VAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest .................. £396,818 
Accr™mulated Funds...., enoecenceneseccoscos: -- £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


"GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
= BOAT ACCIDENTS! RAIL- 








>= 


WAY ACOIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Insured against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD. Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000. 

fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
ACCIDENTS OCOUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fund, £325,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne. Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Oannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 

CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd, £1 prem. 4,000. ,, + eee =—-100,000 
3rd, £2 gg 4,000 ” 100,000 





4th , £3 4» 4,000 » ” 100,000 
Total...... 16,000 ,, Total ...... £400,000 


The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares is in course of allot- 
ment, at £4 per share premium, of which upwards of 
ONE-THIRD have been already allotted. 

Reserve Fund at end of last year, £10,370 (since 
increased by several thousand pounds). 

Various further profitable re-sales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place on a 
fair level the old Sbareholders and present Entrants. 

The Premium on the Sixth Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the then 
existing Shareholders, having in view the increasing 
prosperity of the Company. 

Estates Purchased, 113; for £514,002. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “A Chat with the 
Secretary,” apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, + 
Deputy-Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, 3 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. , Right Hon, John G- 

Henry Bonham-Carter, ubbard, M.P. 
Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
sf Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 


. 
Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


Jomn'B. Martin, Esq. 
Henry John Norman, Esq. 
William Steven, Esq. 
John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
s Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present paid up and 
invested eee eee ove e+e £1,000,000 
Total Fundsabout ... ove eee 62,894,000 
Total Annual Income, upwards of... _ 465,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 14th day of October. 


Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, 


rt. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 
ae Hankey, Esq., 
MP. 








CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL 





3 vols. crown 8vo, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE KINGDOM. 


OUR LADY OF TEARS. 


BY 
LEITH DERWENT. 


DR. EGGLESTON'S NEW NOVEL 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 168, and at every Library. 


R 0 x . 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


“ This is about as promising a book as we have seen 
for some time...... It is the work of a man of genius. 
cogces There is not a single figure in the book before us 
which is not instinct with life and individuality...... 
The mere cleverness shown in photographing ex- 
ternals is as nothing compared with the strong insight 
and dramatic power that make every character in the 
book seem real to us as friends whom we have long 
known.” — Vanity Fair. 

“ Vigorous word-painting, and a well-considered 
analysis.,....A really fine conception is hidden behind 
the author's uncouthness; there is a plot which it 
was worth his while to weave, and which it is worth 
our while to see him unravel.”"—Athenzum. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE WAR IN TURKEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


PLEVNA, THE SULTAN, AND THE 
PORTE. 
By J. DREW GAY. 


“A book which has certain special claims to 
attention...... The author had opportunities of observa 
tion such as no other Englishman p d duri 
the struggle......He had the entry to the palace, the 
intimacy of the leading members of the Sultan's 
household, and even the privilege of several interviews 
with Abdul Hamid himself."—Sco/sman. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 2s each. 

By WILKIE OCOLLINS.—Antonina—Basil—Hide and 
Seek—The Dead Secret—Queen of Hearts—My Miscel- 
lanies—The Woman in White—The Moonstone—Man 
and Wife—Poor Miss Finch—Miss or Mrs ?—The New 
Magdalen—The Frozen Deop—The Law and the Lady. 

By THomas Harpy.—Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON.—Olympia. 

By Henry KINGSLeY.—Oakshott Castle. 

By Justin McUakTHY.—Dear Lady DVisdain—My 
Enemy's Daughter—The Waterdale Neighbours— 
Linley Rochford—A Fair Saxon. 

By MarK Twain.—An Idle Excursion—Tom Sawyer 
—A Pleasure Trip on the Continent. 

By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA.—Gaslight and Daylight. 

By JOHN SAUNPERS.—Bound to the Wheel—Guy 
Waterman—One Against the World—Lion in the Path. 

By WALTER BESANT and JAmsés Ridge. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy—The Golden Butterfly—With Harp 
and Crown—This Son of Vulcan—My Little Girl—The 
Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

By F. E. Buanett.—Surly Tim. 














In Tauchnitz size, cloth extra, 28 each. 


THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of the Echo Club—The 
Book of Olerical Anecdotes—Byron's Don Juan— 
Carlyle on the Choice of Books—Emerson's Letters 
and Social Aims—Godwiu's Lives of the Necro- 
mancers—Holmes's Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
—Holmes's Professor at the Breakfast-Table—Hood's 
Whims and Oddities—Irving’s Tales of a Traveller— 
Irving's Tales of the Alhambra—Jesse’s Scenes and 
Occupations of Oountry Life—Lamb's Essays of 
Elia—Leigh Hunt's Essays—Mallory'’s Morte d'Arthur 
(Abridged) — Pascal's Provincial Letters — Pope's 
Poetical Works—Rochefoucauld's Maxims and Moral 
Reflections—St. Pierre's Paul and Virginia, and the 
Indian Cottage—Shelley's Early Poems and Queen 
Mab—Shelley's Later Poem helley's Posthumous 
Poems — Shelley's Prose Works — White's Natural 
History of Selborne. 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
For OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 

Curip. PartII. By George Augustus Sala 
Sik AUSTEN LAYARD'S INTRIGUES. By M. MaoOoll. 
S1z JOHN SUCKLING. By George Barnett Smith. 
On ETHER-DRINKING AND EXTRA-ALCOHOLIO INTOXI- 

CATION. By Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D. 
BETTING ON Races. By Richard A. Proctor. 
THe Last Karrin Wark. By Frederick A. Edwards, 
Tae Law OF Sugnames. By John Amphlett. 
TABLE-TaLK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, FOR OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS 

Tue Haunted HoTer. By Wilkie Collins. 
trated by Arthur Hopkins. 

AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. By J. A. Wilson. 

* A TOURIST FROM INJIANNY.” By Bret Harte. 

THE Reaver OF PLAYS. By Dutton Cook. 

Simpson OF BussoRA. By James Payn. 

Wauat | Saw IN AN ANT's Nest. By Andrew Wilson. 

AN AGAMIST'S HOLIDAY. 

FAMOUS THEATRICAL KioTs. By H. Barton Baker. 

‘THE RETURN OF THE NaTive. By Thomas Hardy. 
Lilustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 





Illus- 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
[TESTIMONIAL.] 





—_ thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
My DEAR S1r,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks pang yn 


struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. 

that you have chtahned her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain 

less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTOHINS, 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


i 
B®422 & Co’s OWN SAUCE. 





= Sadienennidencs 

OUPS, PRESERVED 
ours, VED PROVISIONg, 
| POTTED MEATS; , 





oe 
— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 








PER 
INVALIDs 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
| SOLE ADDRESS :— 


GQ) PECIALTIES for 
_ 





OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
NTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE OHINA. 
MINTON'S and ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 
FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 








Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great | 6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 


Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE 


STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from! 4 yustard Spoon, gt. bl. 


the regular cash prices. 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 





49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. Total... 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 








T HE NE W TONIC. 
F E R col 


B R A V A Tt §& 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth. It is a beautiful and interesting preparation, and like most of those which come from Paris, is neatly 
got up in a box, containing a little pipette and india-rubber cap for the delivery of drops.” See the Lancet, 
June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 


DATURA TATULA 
wt Siary Cigareten ™ ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, &c. 


and Inhalation 
SAVORY AND MOORE, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON; and OF ALL CHEMISTS. 








ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE g 
MAYFAIR, W. TREET, 


tect 
| ILLIAM S BUR 
\ 39 OXFORD STREET, w. TON, 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
| I SILVER—The REAL NIOKEL SILVER in 
| troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM §., B N 
| when strongly silver-plated, is the best article next to 
| Silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
| ornamentally, as by no test can it be disti; 4 
from silver. With ordinary usage, this quality wil} 
wear twenty years. 
Best Quality, strongly Fiddle or Bead or King'sor 










plated. Old Silver. Thread. 

12 Table Forks.......s0++00. ~£110 0...2 1 wey 
12 Table Spoons ., « 110 0.2 1 0.2 5 9 
12 Dessert Forks.. 1 2 0...1 9 O..L11 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 2 0.1 9 OWL 9 
12 Tea Spoons ....... 014 0...1 0 OL 9 0 
0 9 0.012 0...018 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ..... eovcece 0 6 0.0 8 0.0 90 

1 Gravy Sp00n ....ce.ce00s 06 0.60 8 0 
SLABS, 2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0...0 4 0,0 ; ; 
0 1 6...0 2 0.0 2 8 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6...0 3 6.0 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6...1 3 6.1 4 6 
1 Butter Knife . 0 2 9..0 3 6..0 3 9 
1 Soup Ladle .. 0 9 0...011 0.0129 9 
1 Sugar Sifter... 0 3 0..0 4 0.0 49 









——- es 
eocecees £819 3...11 19 6,13 06 

An OAK CHEST, to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of 
| Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 238 per doz, 
Dessert, 17s. Tea Spoons, 12s. 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, silver-plated, from £3 lg 
to £778. Dish Covers, from £9 to £24 the set of four, 
Corner Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 18s the set of four: 
Warmers, £7 28 6d to £15 15s; Biscuit Boxes, 14s to 
£5 108; Cruet Frames, from 21s to £10 10s. Replating 
by the patent process. 

TILLIAM §S. BURTON, Generl 

Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 
850 Illustrations, with prices, post free. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
| CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by 


| CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, OORK. 


MORSON & SON’S 


|PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 


| HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 














| PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 
| PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 
| PEPSINE LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 
Bottle. 
PEPSINE GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 
Bottle. 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
| SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

! —In the autumnal months the human health 

| is sorely tried by the extreme changes of temperatare, 
which weaken the digestive organs, lower the bodily 

| tone, and lay the system open to numberless com- 
plaints. The vast majority of maladies affecting the 
throat, lungs, and circulation may be checked in their 
dangerous course by rubbing this curative Ointi 

| briskly twice a day upon the skin and covering the 
seat of the ailment, and by taking at the same time 
appropriate doses of Holloway’s purifying, corrective, 
and operative Pills, This simple treatment knows 0 


STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. | failures, is devoid of danger, restores strength t0 


JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Orescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL OHEMISTS AND PERFUMEBS. 








frames debilitated by disease, and imparts vigour to 
the nervous centres, however much shaken 59 
repeated illnesses. 
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JHAM and FREEBODY.— 
Dew FASHION BOOK. 


N BOOK.—The 18th Number will be 

gi be —-t in October, with descriptive Articles 
Illustrations of the latest and most approved 
ovelties in Costumes, Millinery, Mantles, Ball Dresses, 
Ni Boys’ and Girls’ Dresses. The information is 
ond m the best sources, and no pains have been 
ptain the models best adapted to the 
jish taste. The articles illustrated are briefly de- 
geribed, and the price quoted, so that ladies unable to 


visit town can “ shop at home.” 


HE NEW FASHION BOOK, t free for 12 
Stamps.—DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wig- 
more Street and Welbeck Street, London, W. 


LADY has some beautiful NEW 
SILVER and GOLD GENUINE INDIAN 
JEWELLERY to spare; will also supply Stalls at 
Bazaars with real Beetles. Wing work on Satin for 
Drawing-room on very easy terms. No dealers.— 
«K. 936,’ Sell’s Advertising Office, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, London. PSS 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible 
by Rail, Steamer, or Coach. Grand Dining 
Saloon; Ladies’ Drawing Room; Reading, Billiard, 
and Smoking Rooms ; and 200 comfortable Bedrooms. 
Excellent Cuisine, Choice Wines, and moderate 
charges. Tariff of T. W. HUSSEY, Manager. 
lifracombe, North Devon. I Fi 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
ZITELLA (the story of Cinderella in 1878), 
gritten by Tifkins Thudd, Esq.,and given by Mr. 
Seymour Smith.—PEKIN, and A VISIT to ICHANG 
{with beautifully painted photographs taken especially 
for this Lecture), by Mr. J. L. King.—The PARIS 
EXHIBITION, Illustrated by a large number of Dis- 
solving Views SCIENTIFIC VARIETY ENTER- 
TAINMENT, witb Philosophical and He na Experi- 
ments. — The MIOROPHONE, TELEPHONE, and 
PHONOGRAPH, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.—CYPRUS, 
its History and Characteristics, by Mr. W. H. Golding. 
—Admission Is. Open 12 till 5 and 7 till 10, Carriages 
at 5 and 10. _ ED 


rT OBEEY “and INDIAN CARPETS, 














IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET amabaring 73-0 TO THE ROYAL 


AMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
ExuisiT1i0N MsDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


PrusHEr's GLADSTONE 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


HUBB’S FIRE and THIEF- 
RESISTING SAFES, steel-plated, and with their 
= diagonal bolts, are the most secure. Chubb’s 
tent Latches and Locks for all purposes. Cash and 
Deed Boxes. Price list sent free—CHUBB and SON, 
128 Queen Victoria Street, St. Paul's, E.C., and 68 
St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 


ty eareeer desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
= — 1] @ brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 


Wilts BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that used for the 20z. Packets. 
Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade-Mark of 

__W.D.and H. 0. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
EARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. Established 
80 years. The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 
edited by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, says:— 
“ Pears is a name engraven on the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’ Trans- 
parent Soap isan article of the nicest and 
most careful manufacture, and the most 
agreeable and refreshing balm to the 
skin.” Sold by all Chemists, and by 
PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 


pE4ks TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for 
Shaving. Refined, free from excess of | 
alkali and from artificial colouring, deli- 
cately and wholesomely perfumed, it is 
Soap in its purest form, and hence the 
most healthful in use; its great durability 
makes it also the most economical. For 
ladies, children, or any one with delicate 

and sensitive skin, itis invaluable, as it may 

be safely used where no other Soap is 


BAG" 

















Tenth Edition, with Six New Chapters. 
HE DESTINY of the SOUL: a 
Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life. By WittiamM R. ALGER. And a Complete 
Bibliography of the Subject, by EzRA ABBOT, Librarian 
of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. Price 10s. 

This Work will be forwarded to any address at the 
price above named, carriage free ; or the usual discount 
will be allowed to purchasers, in the Book-room of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. Address, 
Mr. Henry Y. Brace, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

NOTE.—In the press, and will shortly be issued by 
the Association, ‘The PROPHETS and their IN- 
TERPRETERS,” by Dr. G. Vance Smits. Price 
Sixpence. 





me Now ready, post free, Is. 
ONVERSATIONS on the VATICAN 
COUNCIL. By WILLIs NEvrINs. 

“Roma locuta est: causa (non) finita est,’ would 
form an admirable motto for Mr. Nevins's latest pub- 
lication.”"—Saturday Review. 

CIivIL SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


HE NEW COINAGE. By Henry 
GRAHAM. Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 

price 4s 6d. 
London: CIvIL SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 
and at all Book- 





Salisbury Court, Fieet Street, E.C.; 
sellers. 
Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this 
Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.B.C.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 








Now ready, price 3s 6d. 
G UZMAN the GOOD, a Tragedy; the 

J SEORETARY,a Play; and other Poems. By 
R. J. GILMAN. 

Publisbed by EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Pub- 
lisher in Ordinary to her Majesty, Victoria Steam 
Press, 117 Praed Street. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
ERKELEY’S (hep) PRINCIPLES 
of HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. By CoLiyNs 
Smon, LL.D., Author of “The Nature and Elements 
of the External World.” 
WILLIAM TE@G@ and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside 


I ORDS and COMMONS. — Every 
_4 THURSDAY, post free, 1s. This week's Number 
contains Seventy-eight Recess Speeches and Letters 
of Members of both Houses. 380 in First Five 
Numbers. Invaluable to Editors, and other public 
men.—J. HALL, 11 St. Bride Street, and of ali News- 
agents. Members are invited to forward the fullest 
and most correct Reports of their Speeches. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whiskyin the World, Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


INAHAN’S r WHISKY. 
K LL 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 














Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





___ 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. _ 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRUNS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

for OCTOBER, will be published on WEDNES- 

DAY, the 16th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 

Insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later 
than THURSDAY NEXT, October 10th. 

London: LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.O. 


r | ‘HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must 
be forwarded tothe Publisher by the 5th, and BILLS 
by the 7th of OCTOBER, 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 








New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, 
Frederick Walker, and R. B. Wallace. 

PHILIP 


HE ADVENTURES of 
Vol. II. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
London: SMITH, ELpEeR, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place 








Now ready (One Shilling), No. 226. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER. With Illustrations by Groarcs 

DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKSEE. 

CONTENTS. 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration. Chaps. 
. What Followed.—26. The Fool's Paradise= 
27. A Terrible Interruption. 

THE CENTAURS. Part Il. By S. Colvin. 

RUNEBERG. 

CoviIn’s REVENGE. Chaps. 1. Making Hay in the 
Sunshine.—2. A Daniel come to Judgment.—3. Who 
Tolled the Bell ? 

LITERARY COINCIDENCES. 

COLOUR IN PAINTING. 

“For Percival.” With an Illustration. Chaps. 
46. The Result of Perciyal's Economy.—i7. Con- 
seq uences 

London: SMitH, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Monthly, Halt-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 





CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 








Tas SIXTEENTH CENTURY ARRAIGNED BEFORE THE 
NINETEENTH: A STUDY ON TH# REFORMATION. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

ENGLAND AND AMERICA AS MANUFACTURING COMPETI- 
ToRS. By James Henderson. 

THE ATHEISTIC CONTROVERSY. By Francis W 
Newman. 

AMUSEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE. By Professor W. 
Stanley Jevons. 

Sirk WALTER SCOTT AND THE ROMANTIC REACTION. By 
Julia Wedgwood. 

HA&CKEL AND ViIRCHOW: THE EVOLUTION ConTRO- 
VERSY IN GERMANY. By Charles Elam, M.D. 

Tue Doomatism OF Dissent. By Principal Talloch. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By 
G. Monod. 

CONTEMPORARY Lir# AND THOUGHT IN Russia. By 
T. S., St. Petersburg. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERARY CHRONICLES :—~1. Church 
History, &c., under the Direction of Prof. Cheetham ; 
2. Modern History, Prof. 8. R. Gardiner; 3. Litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages, J. Bass Mullinger; 4. Essays, 
Novels, Poetry, &¢., Matthew Browne; 5. Political 
Economy, Prof. Bonamy Price; 6. Physical Science, 
Mathematics, &c., Richard A. Proctor, B.A.; 
Geography, Geology, &c., Prof. T. G. Bonney. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER, 1878. No. DOCLVIL,, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE New ORDEAL.—Preliminary. 
Fige-F Lies. 
PosTry: Visions in the South.—Through the Ivory 
Gate.—Holiday. J. 8S. 
THE TROUBLES OF A ScoTs TRAVELLER. 
Joun CaALpiGaTs. Part VII. 
THREE DAYS IN PARIs. 
“ FRED: A TALE FROM JAPAN. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM Heine. By Theodore Martin. 
Tue New Routes To INDIA. 
EASTERN PROSPECTS. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR0ssE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- | 
>. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the | 
world. j 








GOLD MEDAL PARIS. | . 

RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed pure Cocoa only deprived of the 
superfluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 
TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL. - 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 
Ps is evidence of the high opinion entertained by 
the International Jury of the Merits of 
FRY'S CHOCOLATE and OOCOA. 
Ask for Fry's CELEBRATED CARACCAS COCOA, @ 
choice preparation. 

ny LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CON DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 











admissible. It has stood the test of eighty 
years’ trial, received six prize medals, and 
the valued recommendations of many 
eminent medical practitioners. Sold by all 
Chemists, and by PEARS, 91 Great Russell 
2 Street, London. 
REMARKA BLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
JIN DEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AME LOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
Vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Keceipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every | 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmere Street, Oavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
tacularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 


80 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” | 





“THE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 


sterling value."—Spectator. **Good and sug- 


| gestive in a very high degree.”"—Lilerary Churchman, 
| **Continues its very useful function of presenting 


papers on religious and Scrip.aral subjects of di.4- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”—@uardian, 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 

London: Hopper and STouGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


H , THEATRE for OCTOBER con- 


tains Photographic Portraits (Cabiaet Size) of 


| Miss Litton and Mr. Henry J. Byron; a Story, by M. 


Offenbach; Articles by Lady Hardy, the late Joha 
Oxenford, Mr, Joseph Hatton, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 


| Mr. Henry S. Leigh, Mr. Alfred Cellier, and others ; a 


Novelette, by Mr. Hatton; Theatrical Intelligence 
from the chief Capitals of the World; Original 
Articles and Anecdotes. Price One Shilliug., Ofice, 
81 Great Queen Street, W.C. Notice—No. 1, contain- 
ing Portraits of Miss Ellen Terry aad Mr. Irving, is 
being Reprinted. 
rNUE CHOIR SCREEN, DURHAM.— 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by 
post 4d) for View—also for View of Eye and Ear In- 
firmary, Liverpool—the Pianoforte Artistically con- 
sidered—Sewage in the Thames—the Artist and his 
Work—Workmen's Exhibition, Paris—Some Abuses 
in Home Furniture—Sanitary Co-operation—a Paper- 
hanger'’s Factory—Iron Promenade Piers, &c.—46 
Catherine Street; and all Newsmen 
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FIFTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED. 


Post 8vo, cloth, with Geological Map of Great Britain, and numerous additional Illustrations, 15s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ALEXANDER C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. (Ready. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





THE AFGHAN DIFFICULTY, 
Scale, 110 miles to 1 inch; size 22} by 17}; price, Coloured Sheet, 3a ; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


STANFORD'S MAP OF WESTERN ASIA, 


Extending from Cyprus on the West, to Kashgar on the East, 
and from Odessa on the North, to Mecca on the South; 


And including such Places of Present Interest as the North-Western Frontier of In dia, the Routes to Kabul, 
the Valley of Herat, the New Russian Frontier in Turkestan and in Armenia, and the Euphrates 
Valley, &. [Ready. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Scale, 25 miles to an inch; size, 174 inches by 22}; price, Coloured Sheet, 1s. 
MAP OF THE INDIAN AND AFGHAN 
FRONTIERS, 
Prepared to Show the Physical and Political Boundaries of India and 
Afghanistan, 


Embracing the Country which lies between Peshawar, Kabul and Kandahar, and Kelat and Chiltral; and 
exhibiting clearly the Passes from the Plains of India to the Afghan Plateau,—the Khyber Pass, 
the Pass of Kuran Valley, the Gumal Pass, and the Bolan Pass. 


Attention is drawn by Colour to the Extent of Country occupied by Independent Tribes that lie between 
the Two Frontiers. (Ready. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





NOTICE. 
A NEW STORY, entitled, “LIGHT and SHADE,” 
by CHARLOTTE G. O'BRIEN, is Published 
this day. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, price 12s. 





©. KEGAN PAUL and CO.,1 Paternoster Square. 





Just published, price 4s 64.—To be had of all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, 
(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore Throat, Whooping Cough, &c.) 
AND THEIR SPECIFIC CURE. 

By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Methods, from the Dutch and other Sources. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each, 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the ffice, 1 Wellingt 
Street, Strand. = 7 — 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE | JOHN GOSNELL & Co »S 


FINEST ARROWROOT, 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S ron ran 
CORN FLOUR TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
18 A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 








Fragrance. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





THE NURSERY, THE  SICK-ROOM, | CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will | 
AND THE be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Thames | 


FAMILY TABLE, packet sold by us. 





| 


THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Michelle and Little Jack. By 


FRANCES MARTIN. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


A Chequered Life. 
ae “ From = By Mrs. Da ’ 


“A good novel, in which power of 
dramatic force, and ready invention give vee ptiog, 
story. The plot is deeply interesting.”—Court lout 


Mrs. Grey’s Reminiscences. By 


Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. 





“An interesting and pleasing book. 
acters are artistically drawn."—Cours ou” chan. 


nder Temptation. 
U Author of “ emptation. PY,,,the 


“An extremely clever story, remarkab] 
The portraits are all excellent.”—Morning Ano we. 


The Bubble Reputation. By 


KATHARINE KING, Author of “ The 
Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. Queen of 


““*The Bubble Reputation’ is quite equal 
decessors. The plot is ingenious, and = 
sustained to the last."— Atheneum. ~= 


A True Marriage. By Emily 
Heir," ée. Syol. nat i 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


MARCUS WARD & CO/’s 
OCTOBER LIST, 





The BLUE-BELL SERIES of NEW 
NOVELS, iu Complete Volumes, at the popular 
price of Two Shillings. 


CLARE. By Lizz1g ALDRIDGE, illustrated by Frank 
Dadd (the Sixth Monthly Volume), now ready. 

As the Blue-Bell Series includes only healthy tales, 
which have not appeared before in any form, their low 
price should command public support. 

N.B.—Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE contributes 
the November Volume. 





The ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. In Half-Crown (complete) Volumes, 
Monthly, clear type, well-illustrated, and elegantly 
bound in cloth. 


The ABBOT, with Illustrations, now ready. The 
Series is also being issued, half-bound extra, price 
3s 6d per volume, 





In Monthly Parts, price 1s (Part VII. now ready). 


OUR NATIVE LAND: its Scenay 
and Associations. Water-Colour Sketches after 
ROWBOTHAM, READ, NEEDHAM, and other eminent 
Artists, with Descriptive Notes. Part VIL contains 
Views in Colours of Carrick-a-Rede, Dunluce 
Castle, and Dunseverick Castle (North of Ireland). 


MARCUS WARD and CO, 
London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 





On Tuesday will be published, fcap. Svo, 33 64. 
THE 
GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY-BOOK, 


In two printings, on specially made paper, and 
handsomely bound in cloth gilt. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


Ninth Edition, Revised, with 400 Illustrations, 
post 8vo, lis. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIO- 
LOGY. By W. MorRAnT BAKER, F.B.O.S., Lecturer 
on Physiology and Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, and Surgeon to the Evelina 
Hospital for Sick Children. 

The Chapters on the Structural and Chemical 
Composition of the Human Body, the Elementary 
Tissues, the Relation of Life to other Forces, and 
on Generation and Development, have 
wholly or in great part rewritten; and the text 
has been much altered in many others, especially 
the Chapters on the Blood, Circulation, Respit®: 
tion, Digestion, and the Nervous System. 

About 200 new Illustrations, many of them from 
original Drawings, have been added. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





New Publication.—Price One Shilling. . 
NGLAND, CHINA, and OPIUM: 





Three Essays. Reprinted, with slight alter& 
tions, from the Contemporary Review. By the Hon. of 
EDWARD FRY, one of the Judges of the High Court 


Street, London, and in future will be issued with every | Justice. 


London: Epwarp Bumpvs, 5 and 6 Holborn Bers. 
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_Getcber 5, * 
GEORGE BELL & 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE 


IN IRELAND. 


By MARGARET M‘NAIR STOKES, M.R.LA. 


With Numerous Illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo, £1 1s. 


« Of course 
wae Sy ot which they have been the object.”—Nation. 
the mos 

sgpes ory = years.” —Saunders's News. 





Crown 8vo, 88. 


TRANSLATION 


BY 


BR. 0. JEBB, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow ; late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


H. JACKSON, M.A., Fellow and Prelector of Trinity 


W. E. CURREY, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. 
(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 





Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


THE 


With Notes and Introduction. 


By F. A. PALEY, M.A., Editor of “ ZEschylus,” “‘ Euripides," &. ; 
Classical Examiner to the University of London, 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. London: WHITTAKER and CO.) 





Fourth Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


COMPANION TO THE 
TESTAMENT. 


For the Use of Theological Students and the Upper Forms in Schools. 
By A. C. BARRETT, M.A., Caius College. 





dations and Additi 





Seventh Edition, with E 


TEXT-BOOK OF MUSIC. 


By HENRY ©. BANISTER, 


Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music. 





Second Edition, Revised, fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF =. CHRISTIAN ERA TO THE 


PRESENT TIME. 
For the Use of Students. 


By H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, B.Muzs. Oxon., 
Warden of Trinity College, London, ~“, Lecturer on Musical History in the same 
ollege. 


“Mr. Hunt has produced a well-arranged and really concise history of the sub- 


ject with which he deals.”"—Saturday 


“Mr. Hunt has the enviable power of giving much information in few words; 


he has, therefore, in this small volume, afforded valuable 


students preparing for competitive examinations, which they could not so easily 


obtain elsewhere,” —Musical Standard. 





Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


WHO WROTE 


A DICTIONARY OF COMMON POETICAL QUOTATIONS IN THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





New Pocket Edition, in neat blue cloth, imp. 32mo, price 2s 6d. 


MASTERMAN READY; 


OR, THE WRECK OF THE ‘PACIFIO.’ 


Written for Young People 
By Qaptain MARRBYAT, B.N. 





NEW VOLUME OF “ BELL'S READING-BOOKS.” 


THE LIFE OF WELL 


With Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 1s. 





London} GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


the Round-towers form a prominent subject of discussion in this 
e cannot but think that Miss Stokes goes very near settling the great 


t exhaustive book written on the subject it treats of that has 


ION OF EURIPIDES. 


, fcap. Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


| 


SONS’ 


College. And 


GREEK 


MUSIC, 


assistance to musical 


IT? 


INGTON. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


By FANNY KEMBLE. 


RECORDS of MY GIRLHOOD. By Frances 


ANN KEMBLE. In 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 


By the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS. 


LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. WALTER 


FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Late Dean of Chichester. By the Rev. W. BR. W. 
STEPHENS, Prebendary of Chichester, Author of the “Life of St. John 
Chrysostom,” &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. With 2 Portraits. 





Translated by C. LAMB KENNEY. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of HONORE DE 


BALZAC. With a Memoir by his Sister, Madame pg SuRVILLS. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. With Portrait and Facsimile of Balzac's handwriting. 


By HENRY BARTON BAKER. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barton 
Baker, Author of “ French Society from the Fronde to the Great Revolution.” 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. With Portraits of Garrick, Peg Woffington, Joha 
Kemble, Edmund Kean, Elliston. 


By Lady JACKSON. 


OLD PARIS and its LITERARY SALONS. 


By Lady Jackson, Editor of “‘ The Jackson Diaries,” and “ The Bath Archives.” 

In 2 vols. large crown 8vo. With Portraits of Bossuet, Fenelon, Moll 

Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louise de la Velliere, Louis XIV., Prince de Cond 
me de Maintenon, Madame de Montespan. 


By BERNARD BECKER. 


ADVENTUROUS LIVES. A Princess of the 


First Empire, the Count of St. Germain, Cagliostro, Oasanova, the Count de 
Bonneval, John Law, William Caxton, Villehardouin, Joinville, Rubruquis, 
Marco Polo, Sir John Maundevile, A Wandering Jew, A Travelled Moor, A 
Learned Ambassador, the Last of the Valois, A Free-Lance, A Buccaneer, 
William Dampier, Some Eminent Pirates, Barentz and Heemskerck, Some 
Odd Members of Parliament, A Fine Old English Gentleman, A Saint of the 
Revolution. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


By Dr. PHIPSON. 


SCENES and CHARACTERS of the REIGN 


of LOUIS XVI. By Dr. T. L. Purpson. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 





NEW NOVELS, 


The FIRST VIOLIN. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, 
(Nert week. 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION, BY THE AUTHORS OF 
“The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT.” 
“The WOOING 0’T.” 
“SUCCESS: and How he Won It.” 
“ KILCORRAN.” 





BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY, 


The intention of the Publishers in initiating this Series is to place before the 
public such Works of Travel, Biography, or Fiction as have already acquired 
some notoriety, or are the productions of popular Authors, in a handy and cheap 


form. 

The volumes will, however, be produced on good paper, will be well printed 
and neatly bound, so that when any volume has been read it can find a perma- 
nent place in the Library. - 


THE PRICE OF EACH VOLUMB WILL BE HALF-A-CROWN. 


The following Volumes will be published at the end of October :— 


1. The LAND O’ THE LEAL. (An entirely New 


Story.) By the Author of “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 


2. A VERY SIMPLE STORY, and WILD MIKE, 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of ‘‘ Misunderstood.” 


3. AS HE COMETH UP THE STAIR. By the 


Author of “ Comin’ Thro’ the Kye.” 


4, RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By the Author 


of “ The Wooing Ot,” &c. 


5. A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, 


Authoress of “ Archie Lovell,” &. 


6. FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By 


ONE WHO HAS ENDURED IT. A New Edition. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





A NEW STORY, by the AUTHOR of 


“THAT LASS O' LOWRIE'S,” begins in the OCTOBER Number of 
“ MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE.” 


Monthly, 1s. 


’ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. COXXVIII. (for OCTOBER). 
CONTENTS. 
1, “‘ HAworTa’s.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Chaps. 1-6. 
2. SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SICILY.—I. Messina. By Edward A. Freeman, 
* D. 
3. LOVE IN THE VALLEY. By George Meredith. 
4, COMPULSORY OR VOBUNTARY SERVICE. 
5. “ THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT" IN 1720. By W. Minto. 
6. REFORMBSD PuBLIC-HOvusEs. By M. W. Moggridge. 
7. A DouBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 9-11. 
8. THE AUSTRIANS IN BOsniA. By Arthur J. Evans. 


In 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 14s. 


CYPRUS: Its History, its Present Re- 


sources, and Future Prospects. By R. HAMILTON LANG, late H.M.’s Consul 
for the Island of Cyprus. [Next week. 


The EUROPEANS: a Novel. By H. James, 
Junior. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [This day. 
“ After a ‘spell’ of the ordinary fiction of the day, Mr. James's novel—which 
he modestly calls a sketch, but which,in respect of its finish and delicacy of 
execution, might be more fully called a miniature—strikes on the mental palate 
with a new and almost startling flavour.’—Scofsman. 


NEW VOLUME of the “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


The STORY of the CHRISTIANS and 


MOORS in SPAIN. By CHARLOTTE M. YonGs, Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” With a Vignette by Holman Hunt, engraved by Jeens. 18mo, 
4s 6d. (Next week. 


Part IV.—OONOCERT-SPIRITUEL to FERRARA. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 
Edited by GrorGE GROVE, D.O.L. 8vo, 3s 6d. [Now ready. 
(To be Completed in about Twelve Quarterly Parts.) 


VILLAGE POLITICS: Addresses and 


Sermons on the Labour Question. By O. W. Stusss, M.A., Vicar of Gran- 
borough, Bucks. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


VOL. II., COMPLETING the WORK. 


THIRTEEN SATIRES of JUVENAL. 


With Commentary by Joun E. B. MAyor, M.A., Professor of Latin in the 
University of Cambridge. Orown 8vo,10s 6d. (Vol. 1,78 6d.) [Just ready. 


An ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY, 


based on Green's “ Short History of the English People.” By 0. W. A. TAIT, 
M.A., Assistant-Master, Clifton College. Orown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The MEDICAL PROFESSION, STUDENT’S 
GUIDE to. By ©. B. KreeTiey, F.R.C.S., Assistant Surgeon to the West 
London Hospital. With a Chapter for Women Students, by Mrs. GARRETT 
ANDERSON. Orown 8vo, 2s 6d. [This day. 


STORIES from ROMAN HISTORY. By 


Mrs. BEBSLY. Extra fcap. 8yo, 2s 6d. [Next week. 


CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. 


CLARKE, M.A., F.G.S. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. [Next week. 


NEW VOLUME of 6s NOVELS. 


MIRAGE. By George Fleming. Crown 


8vo, 6s. [Next week. 


The OLD and MIDDLE ENGLISH. By 


T. L. KINGTON OLIPHANT, M.A. Being a New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and greatly Enlarged, of ‘The Sources of Standard English.” Extra fcap. 
8yo, 9s. 


ita. 
RUSSIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 





RUSSIA'S ADVANCE EASTWARD. Baseg 


on the Official Reports of Lieutenant Hugo Stumm, German Military Aj 
to the Khivan Expedition, Translated by Captain ©. E. H. VINCENT 
Map, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. ~ With 
“ Captain Vincent's account of the improvements 
in all teonehes of the service is enemas and mre trem ty of Meal ite lataly 
for the consideration ot those who believe that Russia is still where she was eae 
the Crimean war.”—A thenzum. by 


The RUSSIANS in CENTRAL ASIA. 4 


Critical Examination, down to the present time, of the Geography and Histo 
of Central Asia. By Baron F. VON HELLWALD. Translated by Lieatenane 
Colonel THEODORE WIRGMAN, LL.B. With Map, large Post 8yo, gl 
price 12s. ath, 
“ A learned account of the geography of this still ill-known land, of the charac 
teristics of its main divisions, of the nature and habits of its numerous races, 
of the progress through it of Russian influence.,....[t contains a large amount 
valuable information.” — Times. of 
“A lucidly-written, and apparently accurate account of Turkestan, its 
cal features and its history. Its worth to the reader is further enhanced by a well 
executed map, based on the most recent Russian surveys."—Glasgow News, 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, 
NEW READING-BOOKS. 


CHAMBERS’S ENGLISH READERS, 


Epitep sy J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A., 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 





—— 








NOW READY. 







ENGLISH READER, PRIMER I........04..000...32 pages, 38 woodcuts, el 
ENGLISH READER, PRIMER IL......0.000eee0 64 , 58 ” 19 esesesDll, 
ENGLISH READER, BOOK L...ccocscorerssssseeres % «, 387 " — | 
ENGLISH READER, BOOK IL...... - 128 , 37 ” 19 cveveeSL 


Books IIL., IV., V., VI. are in preparation. 
These Books have been prepared to meet the requirements of the Code, are 
carefully graduated, printed in large clear type, and strongly bound. 


SPECIMENS to TEACHERS on APPLICATION. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Fresh Copies of all the Books in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading 
Publishers for an early and abundant supply of all the Principal Forthcoming 
Books as they appear. 








FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 





The HULSEAN LECTURES for 1877. 

Just published, in 8vo, price 8s, cloth. 
HE HUMAN LIFE of CHRIST revealing the Order of the 
Universe, being the Hulsean Lectures for 1877; with an Appendix. By G. 
S. Drew, M.A., sometime Scholar of St. John's Coll.,Oamb., Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Lambeth. = 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Oountry on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 








SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


The LIFE of JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D.| 


By JAMES Brown, D.D. Author of “The Life of a Scottish Probationer.” | 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. | 


FOURTH EDITION, now ready. | 


SALVATION HERE or HEREAFTER: 


Sermons and Essays. By JOHN SERVICE, D.D., Minister of Inch. Crown 8vo, 
price 6s. 





| 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. | 


An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET. AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EO. 





‘HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 


B EDSTEADS, 
J |: rte, 


] EDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 
HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197,198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS 


SUITABLE FOR 


SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES. 





EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY: 


A SBRIES OF BOOKS NARRATING THE 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND EUROPE AT SUCCESSIVE 

EPOCHS SUBSEQUENT TO THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

EDITED BY 
E. E. MORRIS, M.A., Lincoln Coll., Oxford ; 

J. §. PHILLPOTTS, B.O.L., New Ooll., Oxford; and 

0. COLBECK, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 
o Thi i collection of little { ton, and others, could not fail to give us 

» ey F contribution to} excellent work...... The style of the 
veeretate of the day, whether for | series is,as a general rule, correct and 
- fal or more mature readers. As | pure; in the case of Mr. Stubbs, it more 
oy pridgment of several important | than once rises into genuine, simple, 
, + of modern history it has great and manly eloquence; and the com- 
: it, and some of its parts display | position of some of the volumes displays 
po and qualities of a high order.|no ordinary historical  skill...... The 
Ms writers, indeed, as Prof. Stubbs, | series is and deserves to te popular.”— 
_ rburton, Gairdner, Oreigh- | The Times. 


Messrs. Wa 
Thirteen Volumes, each complete in itself, with Maps and Index, price 2s 6d. 
CHURCH’S BEGINNING of the MIDDLE-AGES, 
COX’S CRUSADES. 
CREIGHTON’S AGE of ELIZABETH. 
GAIRDNER’S HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK. 
GARDINER’S PURITAN REVOLUTION. 
GARDINER’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
HALE’S FALL of the STUARTS. 
JOHNSON’S NORMANS in EUROPE. 
LUDLOW’S WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 
MORRIS’S AGE of QUEEN ANNE. 
SEEBOHM’S PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. 
STUBBS’S EARLY PLANTAGENETS. 
WARBURTON’S EDWARD the THIRD. 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. Sir GEORGE W. COX, Bart., M.A., and by 
CHARLES SANKEY, M.A. 

“ The special purpose for which these ; to have to examine all the materials, 
Manuals are intended, they will, we | that it strikes us as decidedly sensible. 
think,admirably serve. Their clearness | For the beginner, at all events, the most 
as narratives will make them acceptable | instructive, as it is the easiest and most 
to the schoolboy as well as to the teacher, | natural way of studying history, is to 
and their critical acumen will com- | study it by periods ; and with regard to 
mend them to the use of the more} earlier Greek and Roman history at all 
advanced student, who is not only get- | events, there is no serious obstacle in 
ting up, but trying to understand and | the way of his being enabled to do so, 
appreciate his ‘ Herodotus ' and ‘ Thucy- | since here ‘ period ‘and what has come to 
dides.’ As for the general plan of the | be quasi-technically called ‘ subject’ fre- 
series of which they form part, we must | quently coincide, and form what may 
confess, without wishing to draw com-.| fairly be called, an Epoch of Ancient 
parisons for which we should be sorry | History."—Saturday Review. 


Nine Volumes, each complete in itself, in feap. 8vo, with Maps and Index, 
rice 2s 6d. 


BEESLY’S GRACCHI, MARIUS, and SULLA. 

OAPES’S EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 

CAPES’S ROMAN EMPIRE of the SECOND CENTURY, or 
AGE of the ANTONINES. 

COX’S ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 

COX’S GREEKS and PERSIANS. 

CURTEIS’S RISE of the MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 

IHNE’S ROME to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. 

MERIVALE’S ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. 

SANKEY’S SPARTAN and THEBAN SUPREMACIES. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


A SERIES OF BOOKS NARRATING THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND AT SUCCESSIVE EPOCHS. 
Edited by the Rey. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. 


“These historical handbooks have the ; volumes — => oe is iv 
merit of limiting the v f the pupil | in view, and carried out with mar 
to distinct mores A mc ~ oman on success. The best authorities have been 
tats A "1 ss ry, consulted, contemporary and modern, 
distinct historical studies. To under- | and the social life and literature, as well 
stand with any degree of fitness the real | as the political character of the time, is 
character and spirit of an epoch,it must | set before us with vigour and clearness 
be studied in itself, on its own bearings,| by authors who have evidently made 
and by a due consideration of the pecu-| these periods matters of careful and 
liar political circumstances and forces | thorough investigation.” 
which moulded its character. In the —English Churchman. 


In Eight Volumes, feap. 8vo, each complete in itself, with Map, 

price NINEPENCE. 
POWELL'S EARLY ENGLAND UP TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST (price 1s). 
CREIGHTON'S (Mrs,) ENGLAND A CONTINENTAL POWER, 1066-1210. 
ROWLEY'S RISE OF THE PEOPLE AND GROWTH OF PARLIAMENT, 
CREIGHTON'S (Rey. M.) TUDORS AND THE REFORMATION, 1485-1603. 
CORDERY'S STRUGGLE AGAINST ABSOLUTE MONARCHY, 1603-1638, 
ROWLEY’'S SETTLEMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION, 1688-1778. 
TANCOOR’S ENGLAND DURING THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 

WARS, 1778-1820. 

BROWNING'S MODERN ENGLAND, 1820-1876. 








The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 


ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. By the Right Hon. Lord MACAULAY. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, £2 8s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8yo, £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


contributed to the “EDINBURGH REVIEW." By the Right Hon. Lord 
MACAULAY. Student's Edition. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD 


MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Explanatory Notes, by G. O. TRE- 
VELYAN, M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND since the ACCESSION of GEORGE IIL., 1760-1860. By Sir THOMAS 
EaskIneé May, K.C.B., D.O.L. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 188. 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: a History. By 


Sir THOMAS ERsKINE MAY, K.O.B., D.O.L. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By W. E. H. Lacky, M.A. Vols. I. and IL, 1700-1760. 8y0, 
price 36s. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and REIGN of 


RICHARD III. To which is added the Story of PERKIN WARBECK. By 
JAMES GAIRDNER. Orown 8yo, with Portrait and Map, 10s 6d. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE, M.A. 


LIBRARY EDITION, Twelve Volumes, 8vo, price £8 18s. 
CABINET EDITION, Twelve Volumes, crown 8vo, price 72s. 


CLASS-BOOK HISTORY of ENGLAND, for 


the Use of Students ney cong J for Examination for the Higher Classes of 
Elementary Schools. By the Rev. D. Morris, B.A. Twelfth Thousand, Maps 
and Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 38 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND ; with a 


copious Chronology, Tables of Contemporary Sovereigns, and Questions for 
ination. By the Rev.G. R. GLEIG, MLA. 12mo, 66, 


LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. B 


the Rev. G. R. GuLEIG, M.A. School-Prize Edition, carefully Revised, wit 
copious Additions. Orown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 6s. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. By 


R. Bosworth SMITH, M.A. With 11 Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 108 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.O. 753-A.D. 476. By 
Dean MERIVALS, D.D. With 5 Maps, crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, abridged from 


Dean Merivale’s “General History of Rome.” By CO. PULLER, MA., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Thirteen Maps. Feap. 8vo, 
price 3s 6d. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. 


By Dean MERIVALE, D.D. 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 


The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC: a 


Short History of the Last Century of the Commonwealth. By Dean MERIVALB, 
12mo, 7s 6d. 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 


By Miss SEWELL, Author of “ Amy Herbert.’ Uniform. with a “ First His- 
tory of Greece,” by the same Author. Feap. 8vo, 2s 64. 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By Miss 


SEWELL, Author of “Amy Herbert.” Uniform with “The Onild’s First 





History of Rome,” by the same Author. Fcap 8vo, 3s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. 


CASSELL, | PETTER, & GALPIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OF IMPORTANT VOLUMES, READY AND FORTHCOMING. 





GREECE,—POLITICAL, SOCIAL, DOMESTIC. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, with Two Coloured Maps, 21s. 


NEW GREECE. By Lewis Serceant. An Account of the Establishment 


and the Actual Condition of the Hellenic Kingdom, with a Consideration of the Responsibilities and Obligations of England, and her Interest in the F. 
Development of the Country. orther 
“ These chapters, which deal with the history of modern Greece, are written with much care, and deserve an attentive perusal.”"—Athengum. 

“It is a well compiled and very useful book, and its appearance just now is especially wel — iner. 
“Those who wish to know what the facts are,and what the case of Greece is, cannot do better than read ‘ New Greece,’ by Lewis Sergeant. Mr. Sergeant's book 
good reading from beginning to end.”—<Scotsman. is 

“ Mr, Sergeant's style is clear and lucid, sometimes verging on brilliancy,and the chapters recording the internal history of Greece are replete with infor 
not to Be easily obtained by the general reader. A word of praise must also be awarded to the Maps, which have been specially prepared for this work, and Which 
see @ thoroughly accurate in all essentials.” —G/obe. ‘ 














Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 


The FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH. By Henry van Lavy, 


Author of “ The History of French Literature.” A History of France from the Beginuing of the First Revolution to the Ead of the Second Empire, 








In preparation, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. 


The ENGLISH ARMY: its Past History, Present Condition, and Future 


Prospects. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author of “ Memorials of Millbank,” “ The Queen's Shilling,” &c. 








Cheap Edition, ready shortly, price 10s 6d. 


RUSSIA. By D. Mackenzie Wat.ace, M.A., Member of the Imperial 


Russian Geographical Society. 1 vol., 640 pages, demy 8vo, with Coloured Maps. *,* The LIBRARY EDITION, in 2 yols., price 24s, can still be obtained, 
** Undoubtedly the best book written on modern Russia by a foreigner, and one of the best books ever written on that country by either foreigner or 
native.” —Zimes. 








Cheap Edition, ready shortly, price 7s 6d. 


The GREAT THIRST-LAND. A Ride through Natal, Orange Free State 


Transvaal, Kalahari. By PARKER GILMORE (“ Ubique”). With a Map showing the Author's Route. Extra crown 8yo, cloth. 


“ Thrilling enough, in all conscience."—T7he Times. 
“ Brimful of exciting adventure.”—Live Stock Journal. 
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Ready in a few days, price 5s. 


DECISIVE EVENTS in HISTORY. By Tuomas ArcuHer. With Sixteen 


ORIGINAL FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. Extra feap. 4to, cloth gilt. 

This Work has been prepared for the use of students in private and public schools, and gives in a succinct and readable form the leading events in the world’s 
history. The historical records are written in a condensed and incisive, yet comprehensive style, and are accompanied by full-page original illustrations, executed with 
strict regard to accuracy of detail. These characteristic illustrations will, it is believed, help not only to impress on the pupil's atteation the important episodes 
which they respectively represent, and so promote an enduring interest in the particular event described, but will tend to create a more enlarged interest in the 
wider range of historical study. 





Will be shortly published. 


The FAMILY PHYSICIAN. A Manual of Domestic Medicine. By 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS of the Principal London Hospitals. Royal 8vo, about 1,000 pages, price 21s. 
This Work has been specially prepared with a view to placing in the hands of Families a Comprehensive and Practical Guide to the Treatment of 
Sickness and Disease. Each Section is written by an Eminent Physician or Surgeon, who has made such Section the subject of his special study and practice 





Now ready. 


The FIRST VOLUME of the CONTINENTAL PORTION of 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. With 13 Exquisite Steel Plates from Original 


Drawings, and nearly 200 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS by Eminent Artists. Oloth, £2 28; morocco, £5 5s. 
“ Nothing on so grand @ scale has been planned before, nor anything, so far as we know, 8? well executed.”—Spectaior. 





Ready shortly, extra fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


PLEASANT SPOTS AROUND OXFORD. By Atrrep Rimmer, Author 


of “Ancient Streets and Homesteads.” With numerous Original Wood Engravings. 
The FIRST VOLUME of 


The MAGAZINE of ART. With an Etching for Frontispiece, and containing 


FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS of PICTURES by P. H. Calderon, R.A., W. C. T. Dobson, R.A., A. Elmore, B.A., T. Faed, B.A., Sir John Gilbert, B.A., F. Goodall, RA., 
the late Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., F. Leighton, R.A.. J. E. Millais, R.A., J. Pettie. R.A.,the late J. Phillips, B.A., E. M. Ward, B.A., G. F. Watts, B.A, W. F. 
Yeames, B.A., J. B. Burgess, A.R.A., Vicat Cole, A.R.A., J. E. Hodgson, A.R.A., Frank Holl, A.R.A., H. 8. Marks, A.R.A., &c., will be ready shortly. Zxtrs 
crown 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s 64. 


The NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 
Just ready, the SECOND VOLUME of the 


NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 


by C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Votvme IL, price 21s, contains :— 
The ACTS of the APOSTLES. By the Rev. E. H. Promprnre, D.D., Vicar of Bickley, Professor of Exegesis of the Now Testament in 
King's College, London. 
ROMANS. By the Rev. W. Sanpay, M.A., D.D., Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham. 
CORINTHIANS I. By the Rev. T. Te1igNmMouTH SHorg, M.A., Incumbent of Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair, Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. 
CORINTHIANS II. By the Rev. E. H. Piumprre, D.D. 
GALATIANS. By the Rev. W. Sanpay, M.A., D.D. 


Turrp Epition of Vor. I., 21s, now ready, containing the Four Gospels. 
COMPLETION of the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, in ONE VOLUME, of 


Dr. FARRAR'S LIFE of CHRIST. With about 300 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Coloured Map, and STEEL TiTLE. Extra crown 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of Dr. FARRAR’S LIFE of CHRIST, of which the Twenry-THIRP 


— yy af ready, will be continued in print, so that it may be obtained of all the leading Booksellers. In Two Volumes, cloth, 24s; elegantly bound in 
orocco, £2 2s 
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